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THE GOVERNMENT OF BELARUS: CRUSHING 
HUMAN RIGHTS AT HOME? 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 2011 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

AND Human Rights and 
Subcommittee on Europe and Eurasia, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 1:50 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher H. Smith 
[chairman of the Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, and 
Human Rights] presiding. 

Mr. Smith. The subcommittees will come to order. And good 
afternoon and welcome to this joint hearing of the Africa, Global 
Health, and Human Rights Subcommittee and the Europe and Eur- 
asia Subcommittee, which will explore the recent mockery of an 
election and a crackdown on democracy activists by the Luka- 
shenka dictatorship in Belarus. 

We will also seek to answer questions about how we can most 
constructively hold the Lukashenka dictatorship accountable for its 
crimes and best assist the Belarusian people in their struggle for 
freedom, human rights and democracy. 

After the Presidential election of December 19, 2010, thousands 
of Belarusians peacefully protested the massive electoral fraud. 
The Lukashenka dictatorship sicced its security forces on the 
crowds, indiscriminately clubbing demonstrators, and detained over 
700 people. 

In a manner reminiscent of the late Soviet era, the dictatorship 
has focused its ongoing crackdown on the democratic political oppo- 
sition, independent media and civil society. The dictator’s brutal 
campaign has been marked by the abuse of those jailed, by unfair 
trials and harsh sentences up to 4 years so far and by harassment 
and intimidation by the KGB, including interrogations, raids and 
other forms of pressure on families of opposition leaders, their law- 
yers, journalists and democratic activists. 

Recently I have had meetings with relatives and friends of the 
imprisoned Presidential candidates. They have told me heart- 
breaking stories about the mistreatment of their loved ones. And 
one of those who remains imprisoned is my personal friend, 
Anatoly Lebedko, a courageous and long-time leader of the demo- 
cratic opposition. 

We have to keep in mind that the post-election crackdown is not 
over. In the last few days alone, a correspondent for Poland’s larg- 
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est daily newspaper was charged with “insulting the President,” a 
crime in Belarus. And the Belarusian KGB interrogated another 
journalist as well. On Tuesday, the dictatorship’s courts sentenced 
a democratic activist to 3 V 2 years of imprisonment for taking part 
in the December 19th protest. His was the eighth in a series of 
show trials. 

Just yesterday, the Belarusian Government forced the closure of 
the Minsk office of the Organization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe despite many OSCE efforts to keep it open. 

As part of a Helsinki Commission visit to Minsk in June 2009, 
I had the opportunity, along with my colleagues, to press 
Lukashenka directly on his dismal human rights record and denial 
of fundamental freedoms. While making clear our support for 
Belarus’ independence, the delegation reiterated the longstanding 
message that the only way to improve relations between our two 
countries was and is for him to take steps to increase political free- 
dom and respect human rights. We told Lukashenka that the ball 
was in his court. There were even small, tentative steps taken at 
that time in the right direction. But since December 19th, any 
hopes for change have been squashed. 

Aleksandr Lukashenka continues to turn a deaf ear to all criti- 
cism of his government. At a press conference after the election, 
Lukashenka said that Belarus will have no more “mindless democ- 
racy,” clearly manifesting his sneering contempt for the Belarusian 
people, many of whose lives have been ruined and whose country 
he stole 16 years ago, transforming it into a grotesque anomaly, 
what is often called Europe’s last dictatorship. 

The United States and the EU have responded to the electoral 
fraud, violence and repression with strong condemnations, includ- 
ing from our President, and some additional punitive measures, at 
least for now. I would encourage both, especially the EU, to look 
for additional ways to hold Lukashenka to account. The scale of the 
post-election violence and the severity of the crackdown have far 
exceeded anything Lukashenka has done in the past. For the time 
being, the U.S. and the EU are not tempted to placate Lukashenka 
or to try to change his rule by rewarding him. 

This is one reason why we need legislation to address the human 
rights tragedy and other issues created by the Lukashenka dicta- 
torship: To ensure steady focus and policy consistency. This will re- 
quire continued and even strengthened economic and travel sanc- 
tions against the dictatorship and its senior leaders and security 
forces. All this until Lukashenka releases political prisoners and 
dramatically improves his government’s human rights record. This 
is exactly what the Belarus Democracy and Human Rights Act of 
2011, H.R. 515, which I introduced in January along with my good 
friend and colleague from Indiana, provides. Most of these issues 
were also successfully addressed in the Belarus Democracy Acts of 
2004 and of 2006, both of which I authored and which were signed 
into law. 

The Belarus Democracy Act of 2004 brought the U.S. into the 
struggle for freedom in Belarus decisively on the side of the 
Belarusian people, who wish to live in a country where human 
rights are respected, democracy flourishes, and the rule of law is 
the norm. I remain convinced that the time will soon come when 
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Belarus will be integrated with the family of democratic nations. 
We must continue to stand at their side as they continue to work 
their way out from under the oppressive yoke of Aleksandr 
Lukashenka. I would like to yield to my good friend and colleague, 
Mr. Payne, for any opening comments he might have. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And let me 
also commend you for your longstanding leadership on this issue. 
I know that this is an important priority for you, especially in your 
role as co-chair of the Helsinki Commission, along with my good 
friend, Alcee Hastings, of Florida. Your leadership on this issue is 
exemplified, as you just mentioned, in your sponsorship of the 
original Belarus Democracy Act of 2004, which garnered significant 
bipartisan support from our late chairman, Tom Lantos, Minority 
Whip Hoyer and Mr. Hastings of Florida. I know that bill is up for 
reauthorization this year. And given the troubling developments in 
the wake of the December 2010 elections, this is a good time to 
highlight those issues. 

As you know, this year, I have been particularly focused on elec- 
tions and the democratic process, particularly in Africa, North Afri- 
ca, Central Africa, the whole thrust of democracy is burning in that 
continent. And it is also very important that President Obama and 
Secretary Clinton have asserted time and time again that the 
United States must support the democratic aspirations of all peo- 
ple. It is troubling to me that like Cote d’Ivoire, a strong willed 
leader has chosen to suppress the will of the electorate and refuses 
to leave the office that he was recently defeated in. 

During Aleksandr Lukashenka’s 16 years as President of 
Belarus, the government has tightened control over civil society. A 
recent softening of Belarus’s foreign relations has let some activists 
inside the country, as well as foreign policy makers, to hope for a 
more reasonable regime. But as Human Rights Watch, Amnesty 
International, and others have reported, such expectations were 
dashed on December 19, 2010, the night of Belarus’ Presidential 
elections, when as many as 30,000 people took to the streets of the 
capital of Minsk to peacefully protest what they feared would be 
yet another stolen election. 

When Lukashenka’s victory of 79.7 percent was declared, a few 
dozen mass people started breaking windows in the main govern- 
ment building which overlooks independence square. Things took 
an even more drastic turn when police and security forces rushed 
in and beat up everyone within reach. Most of them peaceful dem- 
onstrators, even going as far as to kick those who fell, chasing 
those and grabbing people, including innocent bystanders in adja- 
cent streets. The Organization for Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (OSCE) observers determined the election, despite fairer cam- 
paigning practices than in previous elections, has failed to meet 
OSCE standards. 

In the wake of the December 19th post-election protests, 
Belarusian civil society activists and independent media face new 
government harassments and threats. Amnesty International has 
reported that Lukashenka is responsible for several political dis- 
appearances. And just last month, the Human Rights Watch issued 
a 31-page report documenting human rights violations that oc- 
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curred on election night and in the wake of the election through 
February of this year. 

Again, the parallels to Cote d’Ivoire are remarkable. It is amaz- 
ing what Lukashenka’s regime has done to the people of Belarus 
in just a few short months. The HRW report refers to incidents of 
persecution of opposition candidates and activists, abuse of detain- 
ees, trials behind closed doors and raids on human rights organiza- 
tions. The report further details allegations of extremely poor con- 
ditions in detention, denial of access to defense counsel and govern- 
ment pressure on lawyers representing those facing criminal 
charges related to post-election protests. 

The international community has recognized Belarus’ measures 
as intentionally silencing the legitimate citizens’ grievances. Finan- 
cial and travel sanctions against ruling officials have been leveled 
by the European Union and the United States in an attempt to 
force the Belarusian Government to cease its abuse of human 
rights violations. 

It is clear that Lukashenka and his regime must focus on restor- 
ing the human rights guaranteed by Belarus’ own Constitution, as 
well as international law. 

Chairman Smith, Burton and Ranking Member Meeks, I appre- 
ciate this important hearing and hope that our Africa Sub- 
committee will also hold a hearing on the deplorable same type of 
rapidly deteriorating human rights conditions there as it is begin- 
ning to be in the midst of a civil war. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, I commend you for your continued 
persistence on this area of human rights. And I commend you for 
it. 

One last item I would like to ask to be placed in the record. 
Belarus — it is called, “Shattering Hopes, Post Election Crackdown 
in Belarus,” by Human Rights Watch. 

Mr. Smith. Without objection, so ordered. 

And thank you for your eloquent statement. I would like to now 
yield to my good friend and colleague, Mr. Burton, the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Europe and Eurasia. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you. Chairman Smith. 

I appreciate having this joint hearing with you, and I appreciate 
our witnesses being here today. We look forward to hearing your 
testimony. I am not going to make a long statement but there are 
a few things I would like to say. I think my colleagues have cov- 
ered a great deal of this already. So I will submit much of my 
statement for the record. 

One other thing that bothers me in addition to what they are 
doing to their own people, is what they are doing in other areas. 
It appears as though this despot is also helping other criminal re- 
gimes. He has worked with Iran and has economic ties with him 
in violation of international sanctions, and our President an- 
nounced this week penalties against Belarus for its business with 
Tehran. And this is a good start by President Obama, but I would 
like to see more action taken against this dictator and his regime. 

Finally, we are to meet shortly with the State Department offi- 
cials in a closed hearing to hear whether the Belarusian regime is 
providing terrorists with arms and munitions in violations of inter- 
national agreements. We have reports of Belarusian attack heli- 
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copters and heavy weapons being sent to the Ivory Coast to sup- 
press democratic opposition. I just met with the Ivory Coast’s Am- 
bassador the other day and what he told me was extraordinary 
about the number of people being killed by a person who was de- 
feated in the last election but will not relinquish power. And so we 
have got a severe problem there as well, and he is just adding to 
the problem by sending weapons and helicopters to them. 

Of course, these allegations have been retracted by the U.N. But 
they follow a disturbing pattern of aiding criminal regimes. Most 
recently, we have heard the much publicized United Nations accu- 
sation that Belarus was sending arms and munitions to Libya to 
supply the armies of Ghadafi, also in violation of international 
agreements. The Belarusian regime is the last remnant of the old 
Iron Curtain and Lukashenka is a thug who I would like to see go. 
I think all of us would. 

I am eager to hear how this administration is working to make 
this happen and to help provide freedom and democracy to the peo- 
ple of Belarus, and I want to thank our witnesses today for being 
here to testify and I want to thank the Department of State for 
their help and willingness to provide a witness and briefer for to- 
day’s topic, especially the work of the State’s legislative affairs 
team. 

And finally, I want to thank the staff of Chairman Ros-Lehtinen 
for their help in arranging today’s hearing and briefing, especially 
Mark Gage, the deputy staff director of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, who I understand is going to retire today after three dec- 
ades. 

Mark has done a great job, and I will tell you how difficult it is 
around here. When I first met him, he had a real bushy head of 
hair, and you can see what this kind of a job does to you. 

But anyway, Mark, thank you very much for everything you have 
done. Thanks for your help in solving the problems we had the 
other day. 

With that, I look forward to hearing from our witnesses. And I 
want to yield to my good friend, Mr. Meeks, the ranking Demo- 
crat — he should be a Republican — the ranking Democrat. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Burton follows:] 
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Remarks of the Honorable Dan Burton 
Chair, Subcommittee on Europe and Eurasia 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 

Hearing on: ^^Government of Belarus: Crushing Human Rights at Home?*’ 


Good afternoon, I want to thank my good friend, Chairman Chris Smith for his leadership on human 
rights, including his work to help give voice to the repressed people of Belarus. T am well aware of the 
condition of democracy in Belarus, or lack thereof, and remain appalled at how the Belarus thugocrat 
Alexander Lukashenka treats his own freedom-seeking people. Last December protesters took to the 
streets to speak out against this dictatorship and the disputed re-election of Lukashenka. His response 
was to brutally attack the demonstrators by unleashing his security forces onto the crowds. Six hundred 
demonstrators were arrested and many more were beaten. In the aftermath, we are now seeing the so- 
called judicial process of Belarus proceed against these activists. Mikita Likhavid, the first of 37 
opposition activists to be tried, was recently sentenced to jail despite the fact that more than twenty 
security officers could not identify him as being a perpetrator of violence. He was accused of being a 
violent rioter, but the twenty-year-old was peacefully protesting in the name of democracy, and was 
beaten for it. 

There are more instances. Last month Secretary Clinton recognized women leaders from across the 
globe as part of the 20 1 1 International Woman’s Rights Day. Political leaders, academics, artists, and 
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business leaders were honored at Foggy Bottom and recognized in the Secretary’s Women of Courage 
Awards Ceremony. However, Nasta Palazhanka was not able to attend as she was in a Belarusian prison 
for her actions to seek freedom. Released only two weeks ago, she, according to the Department of 
State, faces daily threats and politically-motivated pressure and harassment against her person and her 
family, as she continues to advocate for civil society freedoms and promote respect for fundamental 
human rights. This oppression should not be tolerated, and 1 abhor the violence used anywhere against 
peaceful protesters. 1 am sympathetic toward the plight of the Belarusian people, which is why 1 was 
eager to join my friend Chris and Ranking Members Meeks and Payne here today. 

Furthermore, the current regime not only represses its own people, but also enables despots from across 
the globe to do the same. Its economic ties to Tran are in violation of international sanctions, and the 
U.S. President announced this week penalties against Belarus for its business cooperation with Tehran. 
This is a good start by the President, but I would like to see more action taken against this dictator and 
his regime. Finally, we are to meet shortly with State Department officials in a closed briefing to hear 
whether the Belarus regime is providing terrorists with arms and munitions in violation of international 
agreements. We have reports of Belarusian attack helicopters and heavy weapons being sent to the 
Ivory Coast to suppress democratic opposition. These allegations were later retracted, but they seem to 
follow a disturbing pattern of aiding criminal regimes. Most recently, we have heard the much 
publicized United Nations accusation that the Belarus was sending arms and munitions to Libya to 
supply the armies of Gaddafi - also in violation of international agreements. The Belarus regime is the 
last remnant of the old iron curtain and Lukashenka is a thug who 1 would like to see go. 1 am eager to 
hear how this administration is working to make that happen and to help provide freedom and 
democracy to the people of Belarus. 

T want to thank our witnesses for agreeing to testily here today. T also want to thank the Department of 
State for their help and willingness to provide a witness and briefer for today’s topic, especially the work 
of State’s legislative affairs team. Finally, T want to thank the staff of Chairman Ros-Lehtinen for their 
help in arranging today’s hearing and briefing, especially Mark Gage, the Deputy Staff Director of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who will be retiring today after three decades of public service in the U.S. 
Congress and the U.S. Department of State. Thank you, Mark, for your many years of service to our 
Great Nation. 


Mr. Meeks. Don’t make that mistake. 

Thank you, Chairman Burton and Chairman Smith, for con- 
ducting or bringing this hearing up today. A very, very important 
hearing. 

Let me first say, laba diena, to my good friend, to Mr. Zingeris. 
And thank you for addressing this body today. And I am grateful 
for the opportunity to meet you. And I look forward to working 
with you together on transatlantic interparliamentary affairs. And 
I truly appreciate the Lithuanian Parliament’s leadership in trying 
to support and bring change in Belarus. So it was great hearing 
from you this afternoon. 
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And you have heard from my colleagues already that there had 
been at the beginning some thought, maybe some hope that some- 
thing would change in Belarus, until December 19th. And so we 
can just sum it up like this: Lukashenka is a bad actor and Belarus 
under his leadership is a dangerous place for someone who em- 
braces democratic principles or republican principles for that mat- 
ter. 

I expect that we will hear from Mr. Russell about Lukashenka’s 
autocratic, repressive regime, his tight control of the economy, his 
unyielding grip on social order and stranglehold on dissent. I ex- 
pect Mr. Russell and my colleagues will say or recount how 
Lukashenka runs roughshod over democratic ideas and expres- 
sions, including civil and human rights to free speech and assem- 
bly, free and fair elections, independent judiciary and the rule of 
law. 

He has been called and remains Europe’s last dictator, holding 
this dubious distinction for nearly a generation. What I hope to un- 
derstand better after today’s discussion is what we are doing about 
this situation, both to help Lukashenka’s victims and to change the 
situation. It is clear to me that the situation must change and 
equally clear that the United States has a role in seeing that it 
does. Not only do we care as humanitarians about what happens 
in Belarus, we care from a global security standpoint. 

Anticipating some of your remarks, I want to emphasize my sup- 
port for the multilateral approach that the administration has 
adopted. After all, what is going on in Belarus, is not just a prob- 
lem for the United States; it is a problem for the community of de- 
mocracies. But it is definitely our concern, too. 

While Belarus is in Western Europe’s backyard, the neighbor- 
hood is shrinking. Our response to December’s stolen election 
seems to have been well coordinated with the European Union and 
through the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
with a broader community as well. Our joint statements, joint de- 
mands for the release of political prisoners, joint insistence on re- 
spect for human rights and joint condemnation of Belarus’ decision 
to close the OSCE mission were on target. 

I am concerned nevertheless about the effectiveness of our ef- 
forts. In the face of our diplomatic efforts, sanctions and assistance 
just this week, a Belarusian court sentenced one of the protesters, 
a 20-year-old, to 2 V 2 years in prison. Several candidates who ran 
against Lukashenka remain in jail, and others have been sentenced 
to prison terms, and dozens of protesters and organizers remain po- 
litical prisoners. It continues to astonish me that this can happen 
in Europe in 2011. 

So I hope to hear thoughts on Belarus’ future. I particularly 
would like to hear about springtime in Belarus. The parallel be- 
tween the Governments of Libya and Belarus are extraordinary, 
with two notable exceptions. Lukashenka lacks Ghadafi’s control of 
abundant oil resources, and fortunately, Belarus has been our part- 
ner in nuclear nonproliferation efforts. I would like your assess- 
ment of the Belarusian opposition and general public’s willingness 
to endure the situation or the susceptibility to be swept up in the 
movement that has inspired young Arabs this spring. 
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Finally, I want to commend your team on the ground, led by Mr. 
Michael Scanlan. They are working in a tough neighborhood, and 
we recognize how difficult the work of a handful of officers and 
local staff can be. And we thank you for all of the work and look 
forward to hearing your testimony. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Meeks. 

Mr. Marino for 1 minute if you would like. 

And Mrs. Schmidt? 

Thank you. 

Now, it is my privilege to welcome Dan Russell. Mr. Russell is 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of Europe and Eurasian 
Affairs, responsible for U.S. relations with Russia, Ukraine, 
Moldova, and Belarus and for international security and arms con- 
trol issues in the Bureau of European and Eurasia Affairs. 

He has held many key State Department posts, including chief 
of staff to Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs William 
Burns from 2008 to 2009; Deputy Chief of Mission in Moscow, in 
Russia of course, from 2005 to 2008; and Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Kazakhstan from 2000 to 2003. Deputy Assistant Secretary Rus- 
sell speaks fluent Russian, Spanish and Erench, but will be testi- 
fying in English today. 

Mr. Russell. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DANIEL A. RUSSELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR RUSSIA, UKRAINE, MOLDOVA, AND 

BELARUS, BUREAU OF EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN AFFAIRS, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Russell. Thank you very much. Chairman Smith, Chairman 
Burton, members of the committee, for inviting me today to discuss 
the situation in Belarus. 

We share all of the concerns that everyone has expressed about 
the government’s brutal crackdown in the aftermath of the flawed 
Presidential election. I think, simply put, the United States is pur- 
suing a policy first to press the Government of Belarus to free its 
political prisoners and end the crackdown and, second, to support 
those inside Belarus seeking democracy. And we are doing this in 
concert with our European partners. 

Looking back to — my written statement has been submitted for 
the record, and maybe I will just summarize a few key points. And 
I think first, looking back to election day, to December 19th, in 
Belarus, it is fair to say the government did not conduct a trans- 
parent vote. The OSCE, which was able to provide a team to mon- 
itor the elections, concluded that the campaign period was charac- 
terized by an uneven playing field and a restrictive media environ- 
ment. They reported a lack of independence, impartiality and 
transparency in the electoral process, and they characterized the 
vote count in over half of the precincts that they observed as bad 
or very bad. 

Now, nine Presidential candidates were allowed to run and to 
conduct limited campaign activities this time, which was an im- 
provement from 2006, but you get the overall picture. Things 
looked pretty predictable during the day, but after the sun went 
down on December 19th, things changed. A large group, up to 
30,000 people as some of the members have pointed out, came out 
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in downtown Minsk to protest against the official claim of Mr. 
Lukashenka’s landslide 80 percent victory. 

While we may never know all of the facts of what happened that 
night, one point is clear, the government’s reaction to this largely 
peaceful demonstration was brutal. Some 700 individuals were de- 
tained, including, amazingly, seven Presidential candidates. The 
beatings of demonstrators have clearly been documented. Most of 
the detainees were subject to 10 to 15 days in jail. But six Presi- 
dential candidates, along with 30 other activists, now face charges 
that could lead to lengthy prison sentences. Trials have begun in 
February. Eight demonstrators have been convicted. No one has 
been acquitted. 

The detainees are clearly being held on political grounds, and the 
United States considers them political prisoners. Our response to 
this situation was clear in the media. Secretary Clinton and the 
White House have issued multiple statements beginning hours 
after the crackdown, condemning the violence and calling for the 
unconditional and immediate release of all detainees. We have 
done this together with the European Union’s high representative, 
Cathy Ashton, echoing the same message. 

Unfortunately, the government not only moved to put the detain- 
ees on trial, it initiated a broader campaign to intimidate and 
weaken the political opposition and civil society. The offices and 
homes of activists and civil society representatives have been sub- 
ject to police raids and searches. 

So, on January 31, we adopted the following steps against the 
government in Belarus and the individuals and entities we think 
have a role in this crackdown. First, we reimposed full sanctions 
against Belarus’ largest petroleum and chemical conglomerate. Sec- 
ond, we announced the expansion of the list of Belarus officials 
subject to a travel ban to the United States. And third, we an- 
nounced that the United States is working to impose additional fi- 
nancial sanctions against additional individuals who contributed to 
the crackdown. And we welcomed the European Union’s concurrent 
decision to reimpose and expand their own travel restrictions and 
asset freeze. 

I want to make clear that this is one piece of our policy and our 
actions were not aimed at the people of Belarus. An integral part 
of our policy in the election aftermath has been to increase support 
for efforts to build a modern democratic society. On February 2nd, 
I took part in a donor’s conference in Warsaw that was organized 
by the Polish Government, and I had the privilege to announce an 
additional $4 million to support the — $4 million to support democ- 
racy related programs in Belarus. This funding is in addition to the 
$11 million we provided for programs in this area in 2010. And fol- 
lowing the crackdown, the United States has also begun providing 
legal and humanitarian assistance to those facing repression. 

Unfortunately, the Government of Belarus has chosen not to en- 
gage the international community. As Chairman Smith mentioned, 
the latest development has been its refusal to extend the mandate 
of the OSCE office in Minsk which closed on March 31. We believe 
that is a step backwards. We will continue to call on Belarus to 
meet its OSCE commitments, and we are working with like-minded 
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OSCE members to pursue an independent investigation into the 
events of December 19th and their aftermath. 

Just a comment on the backdrop to our policy: I think if the 
Obama administration’s response to the post-election crackdown 
should be viewed within the context of its decision to continue long- 
standing U.S. principled engagement with Belarus, engagement 
that is centered on advocacy for democracy and human rights, en- 
gagement that has enjoyed bipartisan support. We have made clear 
to senior Belarusian officials our bottom line that only progress on 
democracy and human rights lead to improvements in overall rela- 
tions with the United States. 

Just a word on — yes and unfortunately, I mean, the government’s 
failure to respect the human rights of its people and not uphold 
OSCE commitments is not a new development in Belarus. In the 
aftermath of the flawed elections in 2006, the United States had 
imposed sanctions. 

And I might just mention a word on sanctions. While economic 
and commercial ties between the United States and Belarus are 
limited, the Government of Belarus has reacted to targeted sanc- 
tions. In 2008, following the decision to increase U.S. sanctions, the 
government released all of its political prisoners. And in response, 
the United States temporarily licensed U.S. persons to do business 
with two subsidiaries of this petroleum and chemical conglomerate. 

I also should take a brief opportunity here to commend Rep- 
resentative Smith and other Members of Congress who helped to 
secure the release of American citizen Emanuel Zeltser in 2009. 

Now, looking ahead, the recent actions of the Government of 
Belarus, to state the blindingly obvious, give us little cause for opti- 
mism in the near term. But at the same time, I think the aspira- 
tions of the people of Belarus for a brighter future do offer long- 
term hope. The country’s youth particularly want a freer and more 
democratic country that is clearly part of a modern Europe. And we 
want to help them realize their dreams for that future. 

And as we continue to calibrate our response to the policy of re- 
pression that we see unfolding in Minsk, I think the elements of 
our policy response are pretty clear: One, we are going to continue 
to implement targeted sanctions to press the Government of 
Belarus to change its course. Our goal remains the immediate and 
unconditional release of political prisoners, and in that regard, ad- 
ditional sanctions and a further expansion of the assets freeze and 
travel ban against Belarusian officials are among the options we 
should consider. Second, we are going to continue to expand sup- 
port for those in Belarus seeking a more democratic modern coun- 
try that respects the rights, democratic actors in Belarus represent 
the future of that country, and they deserve our support. And 
third, we are going to continue to act in concert with the European 
Union and our other European partners in providing support for 
the people of Belarus. The European Union is also considering the 
imposition of targeted economic sanctions against Belarus firms, 
and we hope that it will join us in this approach. 

Lastly, I want to say that we have no illusions that influencing 
a movement toward democracy and greater respect for human 
rights in Belarus will be easy or quick. But we believe the United 
States should encourage and support the people of Belarus’ desire 
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for freedom and democracy. It is both in our national interests and 
it is the right thing to do. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Russell follows:] 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BELARUS: CRUSHING HUMAN RIGHTS 

AT HOME? 

April 1, 2011 


Cliaimiaii Smith, Chairman Burton, Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for inviting me to discuss the situation in Belarus. We share your 
concern about the govermnent’s brutal crackdown on pro-democracy 
activists, civil society representatives and independent journalists in the 
aftermath of the flawed presidential election. The United States, in concert 
with its European partners, is pursuing a policy first to press the Government 
of Belams to free political prisoners and end its crackdown and, second to 
support those in Belams seeking democracy. Today, I would like to cover 
tliree topics: the December 19 election and its aftennath, the immediate U.S. 
response to those events, and longer-tenn U.S. efforts to promote positive 
change in Belarus. 

The Crackdown 

In the run-up to the presidential elections, the United States urged the 
Government of Belarus to talce steps to demonstrate improved respect for 
human rights and democracy, including an invitation for a mission to 
observe the elections from the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. The OSCE election observation mission was indeed invited and 
able to carry out its mandate inside Belarus during the campaign and the 
election. Nine opposition candidates were permitted to register and ran 
against President Lukashenka. They were able to conduct limited campaign 
activities and to participate in a televised debate, an improvement over the 
more restrictive enviromnent that characterized the 2006 presidential 
campaign. At the same time, the candidates’ lack of access to the state- 
controlled press and government harassment of opposition parties limited the 
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opposition's ability to mount truly effective campaigns and to reach voters. 
As OSCE election observers reported, the campaign period was 
characterized by an uneven playing field and a restrictive media 
environment. On December 19, election day, the government neither 
conducted a transparent vote count nor allowed opposition parties to 
adequately monitor that count. The OSCE reported a lack of independence 
and impartiality of the election administration and a lack of transparency at 
key stages of the electoral process. It characterized the vote count in nearly 
half of the polling places monitored by its observers as “bad or very bad.” 

After the polls closed on the evening of December 19, as many as 30,000 
people rallied in downtown Minsk, to protest against the official claim of 
Mr. Lukashenka’s landslide reelection with 80% of the vote. While we may 
never know all the facts of what happened that night, one point is clear: the 
government’s reaction to the largely peaceful demonstrations was brutal and, 
combined with its subsequent actions, represented an effort to silence 
opposition leaders and other independent voices. Beatings of demonstrators 
on the night of December 19 have been documented; one injured presidential 
candidate, who had been beaten earlier, was taken from his hospital bed by 
unidentified individuals to a KGB detention facility. Some 700 individuals 
were detained, including seven presidential candidates. Most of the 
detainees were sentenced to 10-15 days in jail after hasty appearances before 
a judge, without legal representation - a process that one detainee described 
as a “conveyor belt.” 

Four presidential candidates, along with at least 28 other activists, now face 
charges that could lead to 15 years in prison. Two other presidential 
candidates and four activists face charges that could lead to three years in 
prison. Most are still being held in detention. Trials began in February and 
eight demonstrators, as well as two youth activists arrested on the eve of the 
elections, have been convicted; most received long sentences for 
“participation in mass disturbances.” No one has been acquitted. No trial 
lasted more than two days. Five of the lawyers representing detainees have 
been disbarred for defense of their clients. Amnesty International has 
declared 20 of these individuals to be prisoners of conscience. Detainees are 
clearly being held on political grounds and the Elnited States considers them 
to be political prisoners. 

tl.S. Response 
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The United States responded immediately and clearly to the events 
unfolding in Belarus. Hours after the initial detentions on December 20, the 
White House issued a statement condemning the violence and calling on the 
Govermnent of Belarus to release all detainees. Following the release of the 
OSCE observer mission’s preliminary assessment of the election, the United 
States announced that it could not consider the results of the vote count 
legitimate. 

On December 23, Secretary Clinton and European Union High 
Representative Ashton took the unprecedented step of issuing a joint 
statement — the first of two on Belarus — calling the elections and their 
aftermath a step backwards and insisting on the immediate release of 
detainees. On January 6*, Secretary Clinton met with Belarusian pro- 
democracy activists to hear directly from those who experienced the 
crackdown in Minsk on December 19 and its chilling effect on their work. 

Despite our public and private messages to the Government of Belarus, the 
authorities launched a politically-motivated judicial process to put them on 
trial. At the same time, the govemment initiated a broader campaign to 
intimidate and weaken the political opposition, independent press and non- 
governmental organizations. Offices and homes of pro-democracy activists 
and civil society representatives have been subject to dozens of police raids 
and searches; computers and office equipment were confiscated as a result. 
As the publisher of one independent newspaper recounted, “the only 
electrical equipment left by the authorities was the teapot.” In response to 
the brutal crackdown, the United States acted on January 3 1 to adopt the 
following steps against the Government of Belarus and individuals/entities 
responsible for or participating in the crackdown: 

• Re-imposition of sanctions against two subsidiaries of Belarus’s 
largest state-owned petroleum and chemical conglomerate. All 
transactions with Belneftekhim and its subsidiaries are now 
blocked pursuant to Executive Order 13405. 

• Expansion of the list of Belarus officials subject to travel 
restrictions pursuant to Executive Order 13405. 


Announcement that the United States is working to impose 
financial sanctions against additional Belarusian individuals and/or 
entities who contributed to the crackdown. 
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The United States took action in concert with the European Union, and 
welcomed the EU’s decision on January 31 to re-impose and expand its list 
of those subject to travel restrictions and to expand its list of those sub ject to 
an assets freeze. 

These U.S. actions were not aimed at the people of Belarus. In fact an 
integral component of U.S. policy in the election aftennath has been to 
increase support for their efforts to build a modern, democratic society. And 
we have encouraged the international community to join us in this effort. 

On February 2, the United States announced its commitment to provide an 
additional $4 million to support democracy-related programs in Belarus. 

This funding is in addition to the over SI 1 million we provided for programs 
in this area for 2010. It will be used to promote the free expression of 
political views, civil society development, media freedom, access to 
information, and the ability of citizens to expand their contact with open 
societies. Despite strained government-to-govemment relations with 
Belarus, the United States has been carrying out a long-term effort to engage 
the people of Belaras and through our programs to encourage those working 
to advance democracy and civil society inside the country. Following the 
crackdown, the United States also began providing legal and humanitarian 
assistance to those facing repression, such as activists, students and other 
independent civic group representatives. 

The amiouncement of additional U.S. assistance was made at a Belarus 
donors’ conference in Warsaw organized by the Polish government, where 
representatives from over 40 nations from Europe and North America 
pledged over $100 million in assistance to the people of Belarus. We are 
coordinating our assistance efforts with Europe to maximize impact. 
European nations are also exploring visa liberalization — some in fact have 
already waived or lowered fees and streamlined issuance procedures — to 
offer citizens of Belarus a way to gain more exposure to neighboring free 
and prosperous societies. Recent polling shows how isolated the people of 
Belarus are: Over half of Belarus’s citizens have neither met anyone from 
the European Union, nor visited any of the EU’s member states. 

Unfortunately, the Government of Belaras has chosen not to engage the 
international community. The latest development was its refusal to extend 
the mandate of the OSCE office in Minsk, which closed on March 31 . At 
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the OSCE Permanent Council in Vienna, the United States and more than 40 
other nations expressed regret at the closing of the office. This decision by 
the Government of Belanis represents a step backwards; we will continue to 
call on Belams to meet its OSCE commitments. We are working with like- 
minded OSCE Members to pursue an independent investigation into the 
events of December 19 and their aftermath. 

IJ.S. Policy in Perspective 

The Obama Administration’s response to the post-election crackdown 
should be viewed within the context of its decision to continue longstanding 
U.S. principled engagement with Belarus; engagement that centered on 
advocacy for democracy and human rights; engagement that has enjoyed 
bipartisan support. Wlien the Obama Administration completed its initial 
review of U.S. policy toward Belarus, the lack of progress on democracy and 
human rights issues led it to continue targeted U.S. sanctions against select 
officials and Belarusian entities, while exploring ways to try to malce 
progress on those core issues. Assistant Secretary of State Philip Gordon 
traveled to Minsk in 2009 to lay out clearly our longstanding concems, 
actions the government could take to address those concerns, and our 
willingness to consider positive actions in response. During my most recent 
trip to Minsk in November, I reiterated our bottom line to senior Belarus 
officials: Only progress on democracy and human rights will lead to 
improvements in overall relations with the United States. 

Unfortunately, the Government of Belaras’s failure to respect the human 
rights of its people and to uphold its OSCE commitments was not a new 
development. In the aftermath of flawed presidential elections in Belarus in 
2006, the United States had imposed sanctions. Those sanctions included a 
travel ban and asset freeze on certain officials, followed in 2007 and 2008 by 
sanctions against the largest state-owned oil and chemical conglomerate, 
Belneftekhim. 

While economic and commercial ties between the United States and Belarus 
are limited, financial pressure has had an effect. When sanctions were 
imposed against Belneftekhim in 2007, Belarus exports to the United States 
totaled Sl.l billion; by 2009, that figure had dropped to $170 million. The 
Govermnent of Belarus has reacted to targeted sanctions. In 2008, following 
the decision to increase U.S. sanctions, the govenunent released all of its 
political prisoners and, in response, the United States temporarily licensed 
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U.S. persons to do business with two subsidiaries of Belnefteldiim. 

However, the Govemment of Belarus’s actions, including the fact that new 
political prisoners are now being held in Minsk, led to the revocation of that 
license on January 3 1 . Let me take this opportunity to commend 
Representative Smith and other Members of Congress who helped secure the 
release of American citizen Emmanuel Zeltser in 2009. 

Looking Ahead 

While the recent actions of the Govemment of Belarus give little cause for 
optimism in the near term, the aspirations of the people of Belarus for a 
brighter future do offer long-term hope. The people of Belarus, particularly 
the country’s youth, seek a freer and more democratic country that is truly 
part of modern Europe, and we want to help realize that future. Independent 
polling over the past five years has shown a steady increase in support 
among Belams’s citizens for membership in the European Union. 

As we continue to calibrate our response to the policy of repression that we 
see unfolding in Minsk, the elements of our policy response should be clear: 

• Keep our overall policy toward Belarus focused on promoting 
democracy and respect for human rights. Without progress on those 
core issues, there can be no overall improvement in relations with 
Belams. 

• Implement targeted sanctions to press the Government of Belarus to 
change its course. Additional sanctions and further expansion of the 
assets freeze and travel ban against Belarus officials and entities are 
among the options to consider. 

• Expand support for those in Belams seeking a more democratic, 
modem country that respects their rights. Democratic actors represent 
the future of Belams and deserve our support, and that support should 
be driven by their needs. 

• Act in concert with the European Union, our European partners, and 
other international counterparts in our policy toward the Government 
of Belams and our support for the people of Belams. The European 
Union is also considering the imposition of targeted economic 
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sanctions against Belarusian firms, and we hope it will join us in this 
approach. 

We have no illusions that influencing movement toward democracy and 
greater respect for human rights in Belarus will be easy or quick. But we 
believe that the U.S. should encourage and support the people of Belarus’s 
desire for freedom and democracy. Their hope for a modern, democratic 
Belarus, integrated into Europe’s mainstream, is both in our national interest 
and the right thing to do. As Secretary Clinton and EU High Representative 
Ashton said in their joint statement, “the Belarusian people deserve better.” 

Thank you for yoLtr attention, and 1 look forward to your questions. 
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Mr. Smith. Secretary Russell, thank you very much for your tes- 
timony but, more importantly, for the work you are doing to help 
the oppressed Belarusians, especially those that are in prison. 

Thankfully, this is a totally bipartisan effort, and you have great 
support here in the House and I know in the Senate on both sides 
of the aisle. So I do commend you personally and the Department 
for being so clear and unambiguous about our position on 
Lukashenka and the Belarus dissidents. 

Let me ask you — and I limit myself and I think we, because of 
time and votes, all of us, to 5 minutes, and I will be very brief The 
new media law, if you could comment on that. We know that they 
borrowed handsomely from the Chinese Government, and they are 
experts on the use or misuse of the Internet to find, apprehend, 
and arrest those who are dissidents. The new media are not work- 
ing well because they are trying to subvert them. 

What is Russia doing? Is Moscow being helpful? If you could 
speak also to what we could be doing further and especially what 
our allies and the European Union could be doing. Yesterday, I un- 
derstand, there was a very contentious meeting at the OSCE and 
the Canadians took the lead with a very strong statement. Should 
the Moscow Mechanism be invoked? And finally, with regards to 
Radio Eree Europe/Radio Liberty, have they cranked up further 
their efforts to get the message to the people of Belarus about what 
their dictator is doing to the best and the bravest and the finest 
in Belarus? 

Mr. Russell. Well, thank you very much. 

On the new media law, obviously, we are concerned, as are you, 
about any attempts to restrict the Internet. And clearly, the reg- 
istration provisions that are in this law are an attempt to do ex- 
actly that, although I must say personally I think it is a fool’s er- 
rand to try to restrict the Internet. It hasn’t really worked any- 
where, and I don’t think it is necessarily going to stifle people with 
creativity in Belarus. But nonetheless, it is not a good step and not 
one we welcome. 

The role of Russia is a complicated question. After the crack- 
down, we saw the Russian Government join with others and the 
Council of Europe to call for the release of political prisoners. At 
the same time, Russia and Belarus have a longstanding economic 
relationship, which involves subsidies for Belarus, particularly in 
the energy sector. And we have seen the Prime Minister of Russia 
make a recent visit there. 

We are going to continue to work with Russia. I don’t think that 
anybody wants to let Mr. Lukashenka play a zero-sum game where 
he can play Russia off against the West because that is simply not 
going to work. In fact, I would argue that he is more isolated than 
he has ever been. It is not only the European Union and the 
United States. The Ukraine has issued a statement about the dis- 
proportionate use of force. And like I said, with the Russians, we 
have seen some concern about what is going on there as well. But 
clearly, this is going to be a work in progress. 

On the OSCE and the Moscow Mechanism, the United States is 
working to support the Moscow Mechanism. This is something I 
talked to our Ambassador to the OSCE today about this. And this 
is something we are going to push next week. Whether we succeed 
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or fail, we are going to be committed to try to get our friends with 
us in the OSCE to support an independent investigation into the 
election and the aftermath. 

And finally, on broadcasting, we and several of our European al- 
lies have longstanding commitments to support broadcasting from 
outside into Belarus to try to help inform the Belarusian people 
and help them make informed decisions about their future. I was 
struck by polling results that showed that over half of Belarusians 
had never met anybody from the European Union and over 70 per- 
cent of them had never travelled to a European Union country. And 
I think that speaks volumes about why we and the Europeans both 
need to do more to try to bring them into the more modern world 
in which we all live. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Secretary Russell, because we have a vote and some 
of our members have commitments they have to keep, and the vote 
will make it so they are precluded from coming back. I thought we 
could ask all of our members to ask questions and, as best you can, 
start the answers, and then those of us who can come back will 
hear the remainder of those answers. 

Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. I will be very brief 

Recently, in our committee, we have heard discussion about for- 
eign assistance. Many of the new members have questions about 
that, and they talk about corruption that was discussed in a discus- 
sion on Africa. But I would like to also ask you a question about 
Transparency International focuses on corruption and ranks 
Belarus, which of course is in Europe, as 127th in corruption. So 
I would like to know, one, how do we assure that any aid funding 
does not inadvertently end up in the hands of corrupt officials? Sec- 
ondly, do we have any indications that corrupt Belarusian officials 
abuse the U.S. financial system through money laundering and so 
forth? And just finally, what efforts can the U.S. undertake to help 
combat the corruption in Belarus? Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Chairman Burton. 

Mr. Burton. My main concern — I mean, my colleagues on the 
Human Rights Subcommittee, they are covering their concerns very 
well. 

But I want to know what is going on as far as Belarus being a 
conduit for weapons going into other countries like Libya, the Ivory 
Coast and so forth. One of the big problems we have got right now 
is the whole northern tier of Africa is in flux. The Persian Gulf, the 
Middle East; it is all kind of up in the air, and we are very con- 
cerned that some of the more radical elements aren’t fomenting 
more revolution and more upheavals that could lead to severe prob- 
lems for us. 

We get over 30 percent of our energy from that part of the world. 
And if there is a real conflagration that spreads throughout the re- 
gion, we could have real problems. So, in a nutshell — I don’t want 
to hold everybody up — in a nutshell, if you could tell us, how exten- 
sive are the operations of Belarus and their government in getting 
weapons to these other countries? 

Mr. Smith. Ranking Member Meeks. 

Mr. Meeks. Thank you, sir. 
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My question will go in this regard: What should we be concerned 
or should we be concerned about plans for construction of a nuclear 
power plant in Belarus? And given the current state of Belarus’ 
economy, do we assume that this will be a Russian financed pro- 
gram? And is it also reasonable to assume that a new nuclear plant 
would supply other European countries? 

And finally, what impact if any should the U.S. response be to 
Lukashenka’s crackdown have on our cooperation with Belarus on 
nuclear issues? 

Mr. Russell. Thanks. 

First, Mr. Payne, on foreign assistance, we give no direct foreign 
assistance to the Government of Belarus. Most of our aid is in de- 
mocracy programs, and in the $16 million we gave in 2010, $11 
million of that went to the nongovernmental sector and the rest of 
it went to programs working on issues such as trafficking in per- 
sons and tuberculosis, and it wasn’t tunneled directly to the Gov- 
ernment of Belarus but to organizations that we trust, like the 
World Health Organization. So this is one country where I can say 
we probably don’t have that concern. 

Transparency International, frankly, if they had more informa- 
tion on what is going on inside Belarus, I am not sure they would 
be as high as 127th on the corruption list. On the abuse of the U.S. 
financial system, we have had an assets freeze in place against 
some of — President Lukashenka and some of his top aides for sev- 
eral years now. I cannot verify this, but I suspect there is very lit- 
tle money from senior people at that level in the United States. 

On arms sales, this has been a longstanding concern of the 
United States. Belarus continues to rank somewhere between 25th 
and 20th in arms sales, and clearly, that is an issue we need to 
continue to follow. We have sanctioned individual entities in 
Belarus for arms transfers in the past, and we continue to have 
sanctions available to us should other information become avail- 
able. And certainly, in the second part of this, we are going to dis- 
cuss this subject in a little more detail. 

Mr. Meeks, on the nuclear power plant project, Belarus has had 
an interest in building a nuclear power plant for some time. The 
United States supports the right of countries to have civil nuclear 
power, but we have urged in Belarus that any power plant be con- 
structed in a manner that meets international standards and 
meet — and be it operated in a way that meets international safe- 
guards. And that is a bottom line for us. And clearly, Belarus also 
needs to take into account the concerns of its neighbors and to 
meet its commitments under various international conventions on 
this. 

On the supply to other countries, it depends, obviously, on the 
size of the power plant. There are now power plant projects talked 
about. There are four in Finland; one in Lithuania; others in Po- 
land and the Czech Republic. I don’t have a crystal ball. I cannot 
tell you after the Japanese nuclear disaster how many of these are 
actually going to go or whether there will still be public support for 
them. But I think, obviously, these need to be done on some sort 
of commercial basis. 

What we want in Belarus and we have supported, we want to see 
a project that is done on a competitive basis and one that meets 
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international standards. When Prime Minister Putin visited Minsk 
earlier this month, the Russians again signed some sort of deal on 
building a nuclear power plant in Belarus. The financing of that 
project is unclear at this point, and it is something we are going 
to continue to watch. 

Mr. Smith. Just in the very few minutes remaining. Secretary 
Russell, let me just ask you, has the Human Rights Council or has 
our representative to the Human Rights Council raised the issue 
of Belarus? 

Secondly, I know we are not signatories — or we are signatories, 
but we have not ratified the ICC. But is there any sense that either 
the Europeans or with our support, a referral might be made to the 
prosecutor’s office for crimes committed by the Lukashenka regime? 

And thirdly, with regard to the political prisoners, had they been 
visited by the ICRC? Are there conditions that one might describe 
as degrading, inhumane and certainly torture? And if so, has the 
Convention Against Torture and the panel of experts initiated any 
kind of proceedings to hold Lukashenka to account under the tor- 
ture convention? 

Mr. Russell. I honestly don’t know whether we have raised this 
at the Human Rights Council in the current session. I will come 
back to you with an answer on that. 

Mr. Smith. If not, if you could ask them to do so. Our representa- 
tive. 

Mr. Russell. Yes. We support this. We have raised this at every 
international forum that it has been appropriate. The ICC, I am 
not aware of any action that has been taken to refer this, and I 
am not a lawyer. I don’t know enough about the grounds for that. 

On ICRC access, the United States and the other key members 
of the ICRC have clearly asked the ICRC quietly to get involved. 
Obviously, they don’t report their findings, but I think you are 
right that it is important that they have access. The Convention 
Against Torture, one of the Presidential candidates who has now 
sought political asylum in the Czech Republic asserted that torture 
had taken place. So this is obviously an issue we need to look at. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I thank you very much for 
your testimony and your strong concern. The subcommittee will go 
into a brief recess. Thank you very much. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Smith. The subcommittees will resume their sitting. And I 
apologize deeply to our witnesses, but believe me, your testimonies 
will be disseminated, not just in the record but to all the members 
of both subcommittees and the full committee, because we do need 
to hear from you. 

We did have a second panel that was supposed to testify on the 
arms issues, arms transfer issues, and that had to become classi- 
fied. So I do hope that both of our distinguished witnesses under- 
stand, and I apologize for the inconvenience. 

We will now hear from David Kramer who is executive director 
of Freedom House, one of Washington’s most respected voices on 
freedom and human rights issues. 

Mr. Kramer has a distinguished NGO, academic, and govern- 
ment career. In government, he has served as assistant secretary 
of state for Democracy, Human Rights and Labor from March 2008 
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to January 2009. In that capacity, in addition to everything else he 
has done, he also then sat on the Helsinki Commission. We greatly 
appreciated his insights and help with regards to that Commission. 
He was also Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European and 
Eurasia Affairs, responsible for Russia, Ukraine, Moldova and 
Belarus and was closely involved in formulating and implementing 
U.S. policy toward Belarus. 

Finally, we will hear from Matthew Rojansky, the deputy direc- 
tor of the Russia and Eurasia Program for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. An expert on U.S. and Russian national security and nuclear 
weapons policies, his work focuses on relations among the United 
States, NATO and the states of the former Soviet Union from 2007 
to 2010. He served as executive director of the Partnership for a 
Secure America, which sought to rebuild bipartisan dialogue on 
U.S. national security and foreign policy challenges. 

Secretary Kramer, please. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID KRAMER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

FREEDOM HOUSE 

Mr. Kramer. Hello, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

It is a pleasure again to appear before you. And thank you very 
much for doing this hearing. In fact, it is critically important that 
you and the subcommittees are holding a hearing on Belarus. 

Given that the world’s attention is understandably riveted on 
events in North Africa and the Middle East and yet we still have 
an enormous challenge in Europe itself, in Belarus and, as you 
have rightly described him, in Aleksandr Lukashenka as the last 
dictator in Europe. 

I also do want to acknowledge Dan Russell, Larry Silverman, 
and Mike Scanlan, his staff and Embassy Minsk, what is left of it, 
and Ian Kelly, who is the OSCE Ambassador in Vienna, for the 
work all of them have been doing to keep the focus on Belarus and 
U.S. policy. 

It has already been described at length the kind of situation we 
are dealing with in Belarus; where there are dozens of people still 
in jail held as political prisoners, where torture is common by 
Lukashenka and his KGB goons. I think it is very important to un- 
derstand that this is a serious threat to the people of Belarus, to 
Europe, to the region as a whole and, in fact, globally. And it is 
a vital issue for the United States to stand firm and on principle 
in dealing with this challenge that we all face. 

Talk about Lukashenka sometimes gets carried away, Mr. Chair- 
man, when people say he is this all powerful leader. Let us remem- 
ber that there were credible polls that showed that on December 
19th of last year, he got less than 50 percent of the vote and was 
fearful that he would have to run in a second round of the election. 
What that suggests is that the majority of the people who turned 
out in that election voted against Aleksandr Lukashenka, and that 
means that his support is slipping and eroding. And I think that 
alone is something that scares him and forces him to lash out 
against the opposition so that he doesn’t risk losing total control. 

Let’s also remember that there were tens of thousands of people 
who turned out in downtown Minsk in Independence Square, in un- 
precedented numbers, that also suggest that many people in 
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Belarus have had enough of Aleksandr Lukashenka and want to 
see a change. Those things I think are very noteworthy and some- 
thing we should not overlook. 

What should we do about the situation? I would argue for a two- 
prong approach. The first is dealing with assistance, in standing 
with the people of Belarus and showing solidarity. It is critical that 
the U.S. and EU speak with one voice and that we make it clear 
that Aleksandr Lukashenka is the enemy here, he is the threat, 
and that we stand for freedom and democracy. They are the com- 
mon cause in our goals in Belarus. 

Yesterday’s OSCE statement that was issued condemning 
Lukashenka’s refusal to allow the OSCE mission to remain open in 
Minsk was a good sign of international solidarity on this, and we 
need to see more indications of this. 

It is important for Europeans in particular to reduce the fees for 
visas, if not in fact waive the fees entirely, so that more 
Belarusians can travel and, if necessary, relocate to European 
countries. 

We need to expand exchange programs. We need to help students 
who have been expelled from universities because they have been 
accused of exercising freedom of assembly and speech. We need to 
help the families of those who are being held in jail, help them 
with lawyer fees, medical bills, with food assistance, all kinds of 
desperately needed assistance. 

We need to help organizations like Charter 97 as well as the 
Belarus Free Theater, the performers of which have not been al- 
lowed to return home, and they are living on fumes. They need 
vital financial assistance. 

We need to get more media into Belarus so that the people of 
Belarus understand that Europe and the United States stand with 
them, that the problem we have is with the leader of Belarus, not 
with the population of Belarus. 

We need to resume material support for the opposition. Neu- 
trality on this issue or an unwillingness to provide such support, 
frankly, in the face of a threat like Lukashenka is an enemy of 
freedom. We need to lift the restrictions that have been put in 
place by USAID. 

We need to meet, as you have, Mr. Chairman, with members of 
the opposition, with activists, with families of those in detention. 

And I want to thank you very much in particular for taking time 
to meet with the delegation that Freedom House, IRI, NDI, and the 
German Marshall Fund brought to the United States several weeks 
ago. It is extremely important that you and other members meet 
with these families to hear firsthand the heart-wrenching stories, 
so we can put a human face with the suffering the people of 
Belarus are enduring. 

Again, thanks for your efforts on the legislation dealing with 
Belarus, the bill on Belarus, and your leadership on that in 2004 
and 2006; it was vitally important. When I was in the government, 
that legislation was a critical tool for us to deal with this dan- 
gerous threat. That is on the support, assistance, and solidarity 
side. 

On dealing with the regime, we need to ratchet up the pressure 
and really go after Lukashenka and those around him. Sanctioning 
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state-owned enterprises, in my view, is the way to free the political 
prisoners. It worked in 2007 and 2008 when the United States in 
November, 2007, sanctioned Belneftekhim. Two months later, the 
release of the political prisoners started. 

The U.S. has reimposed the sanctions that eased after all the 
prisoners were released in 2008. It has reimposed those on 
Belneftekhim, but it is not enough. We need to go after the Belarus 
potash firm. We need to go after other state-owned enterprises. 
This is where Lukashenka keeps his money. This is where he bene- 
fits personally through massive corruption, and it is where the Eu- 
ropeans need to really step up to the plate. Here the Europeans are 
divided, not only from us on this issue but divided among them- 
selves; and they need to get behind sanctions against state-owned 
enterprises. 

We should not have meetings with senior officials of the 
Lukashenka regime. We did not recognize the election results; and 
if we don’t recognize Lukashenka as President, we should not be 
meeting with his representatives. We should add Eoreign Minister 
Martynov to the visa banned list so Lukashenka doesn’t have a 
stooge running around Europe and the United States peddling his 
lies. 

We should end International Monetary Eund and European Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development support for Belarus, particu- 
larly with Belarus’ hard currency reserves dwindling and facing a 
devaluation, which apparently it has done by 20 percent with even 
a possible default. The last thing we should be doing is providing 
international loans that would bail out Lukashenka and throw him 
a lifeline. 

I am in favor of suspending Belarus from the European Union’s 
Eastern Partnership Initiative, but at a minimum, if the Euro- 
peans do not do that, instead of inviting representatives of the 
Lukashenka regime, they should invite representatives of the oppo- 
sition in civil society to sit in those seats when they have a summit 
later this year. 

We should strongly urge the International Hockey Eederation to 
relocate its world championship which Belarus is scheduled to host 
in 2014. Aleksandr Lukashenka is a big hockey fan. He is a player 
himself. This, if nothing else, might get his attention if we threaten 
to take this prize away from him. 

We should reject engagement with the regime. Engagement was 
tried from the fall of 2008 right up until December 19th. Engage- 
ment with this regime failed. Engagement with this regime should 
not be resumed. 

Aleksandr Lukashenka is not serious about engagement with the 
West. He is brilliant at playing the West and Russia off of each 
other, threatening to go to one if the other increases the pressure. 
We should not fall for this game once again. 

We should understand that pressure is what gets Lukashenka’s 
attention. That is the way to get these people out of jail. That is 
the way to end their suffering. 

Also, I would just say, in response to your question to Dan Rus- 
sell about the ICC, we should begin a serious and comprehensive 
effort to document the many crimes that Lukashenka has com- 
mitted, so that when and if there is a process in place to bring 
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Lukashenka to justice, we already have much of the documentation 
in place to move forward. 

Belarus, Mr. Chairman, just to conclude, is a real test for the 
West, with ramifications for the region and, frankly, for the whole 
globe. Left unchallenged, Lukashenka becomes a model for other 
authoritarian leaders in the region and in the world, a number of 
whom, as we have already heard and based on questions from 
Chairman Burton, are clients of his for weapon sales. And so if we 
don’t respond to this challenge, the West will be exposed as an im- 
potent force, unable to deal with problems in its own neighborhood. 

We saw tens of thousands of people turn out in the streets to pro- 
test Lukashenka’s rule, and we saw a fraudulent election where of- 
ficial results suggested that he got 80 percent, when in fact most 
results would suggest he got less than 50 percent. Many more peo- 
ple voted against him than for him in that election. 

Our support should be for those tens of thousands of people who 
turned out in downtown Minsk, brave people who risked their lives, 
risked injury to speak their minds and exercise their right to free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of expression. They are the future of 
Belarus, and they need our support and solidarity now. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kramer follows:] 
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Mr. Chairmen, Members of the Committee, it is an honor to appear before you here today 
to discuss the latest situation in Belarus. I commend you for holding today’s session. With the 
world’s attention riveted understandably on the Middle East and North Africa, it is important that 
the United States and Europe stay focused on the deteriorating situation in Europe’s east, 
specifically in Belarus. It is vital that the West support those in desperate need of assistance and 
take decisive steps in response to the latest assault on freedom committed by Europe’s last 
dictator, Aleksandr Lukashenka. 

Europe faces two major threats to realizing the vision set out more than two decades ago 
of a continent whole and free. The first of those - Russia, which sees the advance of democracy 
in the former Soviet region as a threat to its interests and a challenge to its own authoritarian 
ways - is the topic for another time. The second threat is the theme of today’s hearing, namely, 
the problem posed by Belarus strongman Lukashenka. Europe and the United States together 
must move quickly to respond to the declining human rights situation inside Belarus and the 
defiant stance of its dictatorial leader, Lukashenka. Left unchallenged, Lukashenka would 
become the model for other authoritarian leaders in the region and around the world - a number 
of whom are already clients of his weapons sales - and would expose the West as an impotent 
force unable to meet challenges in its own neighborhood. 

The regime in Minsk is perpetrating grave human rights violations that dwarf even the 
brutal standards set by Lukashenka over the course of his decade and a half reign. Given 
Lukashenka’s determination to remain in power at all costs, the United States and Europe face a 
clear authoritarian challenge in Europe that at once abuses the rights of ordinary Belarusians and 
also threatens the security of Europe and the region. As we see from developments in the Middle 
East and North Africa, Lukashenka’s brand of repressive governance is a dead-end and 
transatlantic policy-makers should recognize it for what it is. In my testimony, 1 will enumerate 
essential steps that need to be taken, in coordination between the U.S. and Europe, to liberate the 
political prisoners, reduce the threat from Minsk, and enhance prospects for greater human rights 
in that country, and the wider region. 


Election Day to the Present 

The situation in Belarus today and in the past three months has been much worse than 
what we witnessed in 2006. Then, the U.S. and European Union (EU) together imposed 
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sanctions in response to Lukashenka’s fraudulent election victory, violence committed against 
opposition figures, and corruption. If we acted resolutely then, we can do no less now . In fact, 
we need to do more and do it faster than we have so far, for Lukashenka’s opponents and critics 
are suffering in jail, victims of torture, their families suffering along with them. Lukashenka has 
shown no signs of letting up on his repressive tactics, as evidenced by continuing arrests of 
critics, harassment of civil society activists and journalists, and a farcical judicial system that 
carries out his orders. 

To recap, last December, more than 600 protestors, including seven of nine presidential 
candidates, were arrested and beaten during peaceful protests against Lukashenka’s rigged 
election victory on December 19. What triggered Lukashenka’s violent reaction? Most likely he 
had seen independent exit poll results that, contrary to official numbers, showed Lukashenka 
falling well short of the necessary 50 percent threshold to avoid a runoff second round. This 
might have led him to deal with the opposition the only way he knows how, ordering his security 
services to engage in provocations and crack heads, literally, against peaceful protestors in 
downtown Minsk. 

But let’s be clear, what happened on December 19 is not an aberration. This may have 
been Lukashenka at his worst, but it was not a break from his past behavior. After all, this is a 
man who “disappeared” four opposition leaders and critics more than a decade ago and engaged 
in serious human rights abuses in the aftermath of the 2006 presidential. We need to be clear 
that Lukashenka is simply incapable of liberalizing Belarus or moving toward a more democratic 
system. Those who favor engaging him and his regime are naive, to say the least, to think that 
he’s capable of changing. A 16-year track record should remove any doubts on this score. 

Two presidential contenders - Andrei Sannikov and Vladimir Neklyayev - were savagely 
beaten; Sannikov remains in jail and Neklyayev under house arrest. Sannikov’s wife, Irina 
Khalyp, also is under house arrest after being detained in prison for weeks; their three-year-old 
son was nearly taken away from them by the authorities. A third presidential candidate. Ales 
Mikhalevich, fled the country after spending two months in jail with the prospect of a long jail 
sentence; he now has political asylum in Prague. Almost daily, activists and journalists are 
visited by KGB goons (and yes, they’re still called the KGB in Belarus), human rights are 
grossly violated, and Lukashenka continues Belarus’ isolation from the rest of Europe. We in 
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the West must act now to end the ongoing torture and imprisonment of dozens of people who are 
languishing in Lukashenka’s hellish prison system. 

I was in Brussels this past weekend at a conference with Irina Bogdanova. Her brother is 
Andrei Sannikov, who is still in j ail . Also there were Irina Krasovskaya, whose husband was 
“disappeared” in 1999 by Lukashenka, and Natalya Kolyada, the head of the Belarus Free 
Theater, who narrowly escaped the crackdown on December 19 and made it to the U.S., where 
she and her fellow performers are in a state of limbo, unable to return to their country. 

Last month. Freedom House together with several other NGOs brought Irina Bogdanova, 
Natalya Kolyada, former presidential candidate Aleksandr Kazulin, Eva Neklyayeva, daughter of 
the daughter of former presidential candidate Vladimir Neklyayev, and others to Washington to 
meet with Members of Congress, administration officials, journalists, and the think tank 
community so that they could tell their story. Chairman Smith, 1 want to thank you for meeting 
with them while they were here. As you know, they lend a deeply moving human face on the 
suffering that continues on a daily basis as a result of Lukashenka. Their stories are heart- 
wrenching. But they are also clear on what must be done. Unanimously and unhesitatingly, they 
want to see the West get much tougher with Lukashenka by imposing sanctions against state- 
owned enterprises. They know that that is the only way to stop the suffering of their relatives 
and friends back in Belarus. 

Sanctions Work 

If economic sanctions were called for in 2006-07, there should be no debate that they are 
warranted this time around, too, given that the level of violence is significantly worse. Civil 
society representatives and opposition figures support the reimposition of tough sanctions against 
the Lukashenka regime. Spurning their calls would be a setback for freedom and democracy in 
Belarus and elsewhere around the world. Moreover, it’s time to stop viewing Belarus through a 
Russia prism, worrying that tougher measures will push Belarus into Russia’s arms. In 2006, the 
EU and U S. imposed sanctions against Lukashenka based on how he abused his own people, not 
on whether Minsk and Moscow had good or bad relations. We should not change that approach 
now and worry whether new sanctions will lead to closer Belarus-Russia ties. Lukashenka is a 
master at playing the Russia and the West against each other, and we fall for it constantly. 
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Those of us who support imposition of tougher sanctions have a history to bolster our 
case. After the U.S. and EU together imposed a visa ban and asset freeze in 2006, the U.S. took 
additional steps in November 2007 by slapping sanctions against Belneftekhim (the state-run 
Belarusian oil-refining enterprise in which Lukashenka himself reportedly had a stake). Within 
two months of taking that step, a representative of Lukashenka went to the American Embassy in 
Minsk to ask what would the U. S. - not what the EU, which did not go after Belneftekhim, but 
the U. S. - do if Lukashenka released the political prisoners at that time. Within 48 hours of the 
response from Washington, Lukashenka began releasing the prisoners. Unfortunately, due to the 
unwelcome intervention of the German Ambassador at that time, the release of the most 
prominent prisoner, Aleksandr Kazulin, was delayed for several months, during which time the 
U.S. ratcheted up the sanctions even more. It was during that period that Lukashenka expelled 
the American ambassador and most of the American staff from our embassy in Minsk; Kazulin, 
nevertheless, was finally released in August 2008 because Lukashenka couldn’t withstand the 
pressure that came from economic sanctions. 

Engagement with Lukashenka or parts of his regime did not win the freedom of the 
political prisoners in 2008; tough sanctions did. The overture to the U.S. Embassy in Minsk in 
January 2008 made by Lukashenka’s representative and intelligence information I had access to 
at the time leave no question in my mind that this was the case. 

Fast-forwarding to today, similar steps must be applied again state-owned enterprises. 

The U.S., in response to events of December 19 and afterward, reimposed its measures against 
Belneftekhim; the EU, however, has yet to take this step. If we want to see the release of those 
currently in prison, the EU must join the U.S. in imposing tough measures and squeezing 
Lukashenka as hard as possible. 

Earlier this week, the State Department announced sanctions against Belarusneft, a state- 
owned energy company and subsidiary of Belneftekhim, because of its involvement in the 
Iranian petroleum sector. Even though this step was not taken because of the situation inside 
Belarus, every step like this helps tighten the noose around Lukashenka. The major fertilizer 
firm, Belarus Potash Company, would make another good target for sanctions. The U.S. and EU 
together should go down the list of companies in Belarus until they find Lukashenka’s weak spot 
and force him to release the prisoners. Other approaches measures will not work. 
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In the process, we need to be clear what we want to and can accomplish in Belarus in the 
short term. Bringing democracy to Belarus is desirable, of course, but unrealistic as long as 
Lukashenka rides roughshod over his people. Instead, we should focus on the immediate and 
most critical goal of winning the release of the political prisoners. 

Undermining Lukashenka and helping those opposed to his leadership are also important 
objectives, but they are longer tenn. Lukashenka and his goons have all the weapons and power, 
but tough sanctions can help neutralize that advantage now. At the same time, if Lukashenka in 
reality won only 35 or so percent of the vote last December, his support is waning inside the 
country. This suggests that Western assistance to advocates of freedom and pluralism in Belarus 
over the last 16-plus years has had a cumulative effect. The likely “real” outcome on December 
19 was that more people probably voted against Lukashenka than /or him (whereas in previous 
elections, he in fact may have won in real terms and then inflated the margin). This reflects an 
investment over time that is starting to show small, admittedly understated, returns and reminds 
us of the importance of standing by our principles and commitments. Indeed, sending the right 
message about Belarus is important not only to the people there, but beyond. 

That tens of thousands turned out in downtown Minsk to protest also indicates that 
Lukashenka’ s hold on power is slipping. His resort to brutal force may have been the only way 
to avoid losing complete control over the situation. His personnel changes at the top of his 
administration immediately after the election suggest growing suspicion about which people can 
be trusted. We should sow doubts in his mind as much as possible, for he’s a paranoid leader 
prone to make mistakes, and if he suspects that no one around him can be trusted, he may 
discover that his days are numbered. 

Time for Action 

Tough talk by Western leaders condemning what has happened in Belarus is simply not 
enough. Lukashenka and his henchmen must suffer major consequences for what happened. We 
have an obligation to stand with those who turned out in the squares of downtown Minsk on 
December 1 9 and sacrificed their lives in calling for a better, brighter future for their country. It 
is critical that the U.S. and EU speak with one voice. Sadly, within the EU alone, there are 
different voices on Belarus; some member states support imposing economic sanctions, others 
worry we already have been too tough. The reality is that Lukashenka is the enemy of 
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democracy and freedom and poses a threat to Europe. He spurned efforts last year by a number 
of European leaders to engage with him, even coax if not bribe him (with an offer of $3.5 billion 
if the elections passed the test) into better behavior; his response was a clear middle finger to the 
West. And if we don’t adopt tougher measures, Lukashenka will grow more defiant, while his 
people’s suffering will worsen. 

Together, the EU and U.S. should be stating publicly and repeatedly that Lukashenka is a 
threat to freedom in his country and to the region. He is the reason why Belarus suffers from 
self-imposed isolation from Europe. He is why the families of officials who engage in human 
rights abuses are not allowed the privilege to travel, live, or study in the West. He is why their 
assets are frozen and their credit cards won’t work. If they want to fix these problems, they need 
to focus their energies on the reason for their hardships - Aleksander Lukashenka. 

On the issue of assisting the opposition and civil society, we should: 

• Waive visa fees for citizens, expand exchange programs, and help students seeking to 
travel or move to Europe or the U.S. 

• Help families of those in detention with lawyer fees, medical bills, food, etc. 

• Support more media into Belarus to let the people know we’re on their side and that the 
enemy is Lukashenka, 

• Resume material support for opposition and civil society - neutrality in the face of 
Lukashenka’ s threat is an enemy of freedom. 

• Meet with activists, opposition figures, and the families of those in jail as often as 
possible. 

• Pass the Belarus Democracy Reauthorization Act of 201 1. which Chairman Smith has 
introduced. I strongly urge Members to expedite passage of this Act. 

At the same time, we need to ratchet up pressure on the regime. We say we have not 
recognized the results of the election as legitimate, therefore, we should refuse to deal with 
Lukashenka or anyone representing him, including his foreign minister who regrettably is not on 
the EU visa ban list; he should be. We should be calling for new elections. Beyond that, we 
should: 

• Sanction state-owned enterprises - that’s what worked in 2007-2008. 
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• Cancel meetings with senior officials of the regime unless and until the political prisoners 
are released. 

• End International Monetary Fund or European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
support for Belarus. As Belarus’ hard currency reserves dwindle and it faces devaluation 
of its currency and possible default, we should reject even the thought of propping up 
Lukashenka by bailing him out with IMF loans. 

• Suspend Belarus from the EC’s Eastern Partnership initiative; at a minimum, opposition 
and civil society representatives should be invited to the Eastern Partnership summit later 
this year, not government officials. 

• Either relocate or boycott the International Hockey Federation World Championship, 
which Belarus is scheduled to host in 2014. This step is certain to get the attention of 
Lukashenka, a fonner hockey player and ardent fan who sees this tournament as a 
reflection of his regime’s international prestige. 

• Reject calls for engagement with the regime. This policy has failed, and failed miserably. 

• Understand that pressure, the fist, is what Lukashenka understands, that’s what gets his 
attention, and that is the only way to win the release of the political prisoners. 

• Begin now a serious and comprehensive effort to document the many crimes of the last 
16 years, so that should Lukashenka be brought before justice, the adjudication of his 
case may be thorough and swift. 

In Freedom House’s Freedom in the World annual rankings, Belarus has been rated as 
“Not Free” since 1997 as its government has kept a vice-like grip on all institutions of 
democratic accountability . Meaningful changes have not been in evidence, and the regime’ s true 
essence shined through in this election. On January 31, in response to the terrible violence 
committed by Lukashenka’s goonish security services against thousands of protestors on 
December 19 and since, the ELI and U.S. together announced sanctions on individuals 
responsible for the human rights abuses. A visa ban and asset freeze on 175 officials (156 
originally with 19 more added on March 21) responsible for human rights abuses are good steps. 
But they simply aren’t good enough. 
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Showini; Solidarity with Belarus Civil Society and Opposition 

Secretary Clinton issued a good joint statement with EU High Representative Ashton on 
December 23 condemning the violence in Belarus. Unfortunately, President Obama has 
remained silent on Belarus. The White House statement of December 20 was issued in the name 
of the press secretary. And yet President Obama saw fit to issue a statement December 30 
commending Ukrainian President Yanukovych on the transfer of highly enriched uranium to 
Russia, but opted to say nothing on the situation in Belarus (or on the verdict in the 
Khodorkovsky ease in Russia or the arrest and sentencing of Russian opposition leader Boris 
Nemtsov). It matters in whose name such statements are issued, and the President’s silence has 
been noticeable. 

Freedom and democracy should be the common cause uniting the EU and U.S. together 
with those inside Belarus who are fighting for a better, more democratic future. We must keep 
up the drumbeat - and that is why this hearing is so important. Lukashenka’s regime is not 
serious about engagement. This is a regime that only understands pressure and strength ~ that’s 
the way to get Lukashenka’s attention. It is a regime that a decade ago “disappeared” four 
prominent opposition figures for crossing the regime; their whereabouts remain unknown. It 
sells arms to such places as Syria, Venezuela, Sudan and Iran, revenue from which lines not only 
the state’s coffers but Lukashenka’s pockets. It handed out passports to Saddam Hussein’s sons 
Uday and Qusai and gives refuge to Kyrgyz strongman Kurmanbek Baldev, who was deposed by 
his own people a year ago. Lukashenka’s regime, in other words, is not only a threat to its own 
people but beyond its borders. By practically any measure, Belarus under Lukashenka is truly 
the last dictatorship in Europe, a view reinforced by developments on December 19 and since. 

We must remember that tens of thousands of people turned out in downtown Minsk — 
unprecedented numbers — to protest against a fraudulent election and the Lukashenka regime. 
They knew they were risking serious injury and worse at the hands of Lukashenka’s repressive 
security services. And yet they stood for freedom and human rights. We should be standing 
with them. When President George W. Bush signed the original bipartisan Belarus Democracy 
Act in 2004, he declared, “[Tjhere is no place in a Europe whole and free for a regime of this 
kind.” At the same time, there is very much a place in Europe for a democratic Belarus - but 
such a possibility is unlikely as long as Lukashenka remains in power and we in the West 
provide him succor as we did last year. Our support should be for the tens of thousands of brave 
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people who turned out to protest Lukashenka’s rule and the many more who rejected his 
candidacy in the last presidential election. They are the future of Belarus, and they need our 
support and solidarity urgently. 
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Mr. Smith. Secretary Kramer, thank you very much for that very 
comprehensive prescription of what we need to he doing. I am tak- 
ing notes, and I know others will as well. I do thank you for that 
and for your leadership in the past as well. 

Mr. Rojansky. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MATT ROJANSKY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 

RUSSIA AND EURASIA PROGRAM, CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 

FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

Mr. Rojansky. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

As a member of last December’s OSCE election observer mission 
in Belarus I am particularly appreciative of this opportunity to 
share my assessment of what has taken place there and how I be- 
lieve we need to move forward. 

Of course, you yourself, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Payne, Secretary 
Russell, and others I think have provided an ample and accurate 
summary of the recent repressions. I am also in full agreement 
with Mr. Kramer that a reversal of these measures should be a top 
U.S. policy priority at this point. 

What I would like to focus on, though, is what I believe is ulti- 
mately our core policy challenge. How can we in the West help to 
create the conditions for future positive change? 

In light of the ongoing abuses by the Lukashenka regime. West- 
ern governments are understandably compelled to adopt a strong 
and a moral stance, severing public engagement with Minsk, with- 
drawing previously offered incentives, and imposing new penalties. 
An example, of course, is what you heard Mr. Kramer say about 
not meeting with Mr. Martynov, the Foreign Minister. 

These sanctions I believe, as they have been reinforced and rein- 
stated, should remain in force until Minsk acts clearly to reverse 
the most egregious consequences of the crackdown. We and our Eu- 
ropean allies should assist those still suffering under government 
repression, including specifically identifying and imposing new pen- 
alties on their persecutors as individuals, supporting victims’ legal 
defense, and publicizing their harrowing stories. And some of that 
has been done already. 

The present sanctions as they have been reinforced should also 
continue until the OSCE can return to Belarus with an explicit 
mandate to investigate the violence linked to the elections. And 
here I would agree with the suggestion of implementing the Mos- 
cow Mechanism. 

That said, an approach in my view that is centered solely on co- 
ercion and punishment is unlikely to help the people of Belarus. 
Some recognition first is due for recent responsible behavior by 
Minsk, for example, the commitment to eliminate all highly en- 
riched uranium by the 2012 nuclear summit; compliance with 
terms of the IMF and World Bank loans; and the announced reduc- 
tion of regulatory burdens on small- and medium-sized businesses. 
Because these in fact enable greater economic independence from 
Lukashenka and the state for the Belarusian people. 

To prevent imposing de facto isolation on the people of Belarus, 
Western governments must also sustain and enhance their efforts 
to engage with ordinary citizens. Our goal should be to build the 
skills and capacity of Belarusians to take responsibility for their 
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own political future but not to catalyze regime change when it is 
not yet ripe domestically. 

As a friend involved in civil society working in Belarus told me, 
the real long-term challenge is social and political change, not re- 
gime change. The former gives us Poland, the latter gives us 
Ukraine, by which I mean an incomplete and possibly unstable 
transition to democracy. 

Western governments should make small- and medium-sized 
grants to grassroots organizations, especially those that are outside 
of Minsk and those with nonpolitical missions. Examples would in- 
clude groups working to treat social problems like drug and alcohol 
abuse, domestic violence, groups that track reforms and monitor 
corruption and network-building NGOs. 

Western aid should include training on the Internet and social 
networking tools, basic communication strategy, and community 
advocacy. Independent media, above all, that cover Belarus need 
better training, and they need the means to reach audiences 
throughout the country. 

In the near term, we must remain firm and uncompromising in 
the demand that Lukashenka release the political prisoners and 
stop the repression. However, we should also have an eye to the 
upcoming 2012 parliamentary elections. These elections, it has 
been announced by the Belarusians, will once again have OSCE ob- 
servers invited. 

In my view, the best mechanism to prevent another blatantly un- 
democratic electoral process is to push hard and uncompromisingly 
now for an electoral commission which has independent member- 
ship and to train and equip Belarusians to serve as domestic elec- 
tion observers. This, by the way, is a role that was authorized 
under the 2010 election law as it was amended at the urging of the 
OSCE, but I personally did not see domestic observers in polling 
stations. They lacked the capacity and the training. 

The U.S. and the European Union have done an admirable job 
of coordinating their official response, particularly in terms of offi- 
cial statements. Now I believe that, thanks to improved dialogue 
among Washington, Brussels, and Moscow, we can seek coordina- 
tion with Russia as well. We cannot allow Lukashenka alone to de- 
fine the terms of Belarus’ engagement with East and West. 

Russia and the West have different interests with respect to 
Belarus, surely, but the costs of business as usual are shared and 
the danger is shared if Belarus’ economic vulnerability and political 
isolation lead to more upheaval, violence, and potentially blood- 
shed. For Russia, coordination with the West does not need to un- 
dermine historically close ties with Belarus. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no simple policy prescription to change 
the nature of the Belarusian regime without exacting painful costs 
for the country’s people. But there are some short- and long-term 
steps that can enable Belarusians themselves to define a future in 
which they enjoy security and prosperity with close ties to partners 
throughout the Euro-Atlantic region. I believe these measures are 
in our national interest and in the interest of the people of Belarus. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rojansky follows:] 
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As somebody who closely monitors developments in BeLiruis vmd the region and who 
participated in the Organization tor Security and Co-operation in Europe’s Belarus election 
obsen'ation mission last December, I am appreciative of this opportuniw to share my 
assessment ot what has taken place and my recommendations on how to move forward. 

We are here today in part because of "what began on the snowy streets of Alinsk on the night 
of December 19, 2010 and has continued over the subsequent weeks and months. As 
Belamsian and international witnesses have attested, state security forces arrested hundreds 
of people from among the thousands protesting the outcome of the presidential election. 
The authorities raided homes, news media offices, and political party headquarters, 
confiscating documents and computer equipment, and taking detainees’ family and friends 
into custody and holding them in ha.rsh conditions. 

The result of tlaese events was not only to undermine completely the legitimacy of the 
December 15-19 presidential election process, but to impose renewed isolation on the 
Republic of Belams, and to dramatically narrow the economic, politictil, and diplomatic 
options of tlie government in Minsk. Tliese events have brought Belarus and tlae 
international communit}’ to their current impasse. In this testimony I will seek to explain 
how events might now evolve, and I will propose some broad recommendations for U.S. 
policy toward Belarus and the region with the aim of undoing the worst consequences of the 
post-election crackdown and creating the conditions for more positive change in the future. 

How We Got Here 

Some opposition leaders and Western critics have argued tliatLukashenka decided to launch 
the vicious crackdown on election night primarily to conceal the fact that he actually lost the 
popular vote, or at least failed to secure tlie outright majorit)- tliat would have been required 
under the election code to avoid an embarrassing second-round runoff.^ In fact, the causes 
of the crackdown are more complex, including competition within the mling regime, 
division between peaceful opposition protesters and tliose who actively sought 
confrontation, and tenuous relations between Minsk and Moscow. Moreover, while the 
incumbent almost certainly did not win the 79 percent popular mandate reflected in the 
official results, and while many aspects of the voting process (especially early voting and the 
vote count) fell far short of international standards for free and fair elections, it is impossible 
to know for certain whether Lukashenka won a majority.^ 

That a large number of Belarusian voters would have supported Lukashenka is not 
surprising. Despite his unpopularity in Brussels, Washington, and AIoscow, Lukashenka’s 
regime has carefully courted and maintained support from a ninge of interest groups at 
home who have benefitted from his “sharing ihe wealtli” ot revenues from state industry 
and foreign subsidies. He has likewise gained the loyalty of pensioners, state employees and 
others who depend on the state, to the degree that many speak openly about their support 
for tlie president. By contrast, the Belarusian opposition, despite its prominent role in the 
post-election protests, remains weak. Opposition leaders are distrustful of one another, lack 
a clear program or message other than antipathy to the regime, and are generally untamiliar 
to people outside the cities. As a result, even without manipulating the polls or harassing the 
opposition, Lukashenka remains for the present the one nationHly familiar figure capable of 
seairing nationwide support. 
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Lukashcnka has been popular because he represents stability in uncertain times. Compared 
with its much larger neighbors Russia and Ukraine, Belarus has gro\’^m \wth less tumult. 
Income inee|U'.ilit\' is less extreme, employment is virtually guar-mteed, health care remains 
available, pensions are paid on time, and other basic social services are largely available for all 
citizens. The price tor these comforts is the lack of political pluralism or opportunity for the 
countn'’s mlented people. It is a b'/.irgjiin reminiscent of the old Soviet system, but without 
pen-asive ideology or global pretensions. 

Like the Soviet system, Belarus is on an unstable footing. External debt is ecjuivalent to over 
halt the country’s CIDP, and the current account gap is projected to hit 14% ot CIDP in 
2011, a gap that the IMF has warned to be “unsustainable.”'’ 'Although Bek.irus is ranked 68 
of 183 economies in the World Bank’s 201 1 “F.ase of Doing Business” index, well above 
both Russia (123) and Ukraine (145), the country’s relative isolation makes it difficult to 
attract tlae quality and cjuantity of foreign investment ncccssar)^ to support economic 
development.^ 

Since independetice, Belarus has relied on an uneven exchange witla Russia, in which Minsk 
gave ostensible political allegiance and gained real economic benefits: access to Russia’s vast 
market, and discounted gas and crude oil, which it then refined and re-exported to Western 
Europe at a profit. 1 aikashenka has also extracted economic concessions from Russia by 
flirting with Europe and cultivating foremliii worries that Belarus could latch onto its 
Western neighbors to escape tlie Russian sphere of influence. 

The strategy has paid dividends for Belarus witli tlie West as well, even tlaough Lukashenka 
bears tlae label of “Europe’s last dictator,” and targeted trade and travel sanctions have been 
in place since the last round of post-election repressions in 2006. iTom 2008, the European 
Union began softening its stance, offering Minsk a pathway to normalized relations tlirough 
participation in the KU’s Eastern Partnership, which includes promotion of European 
democratic norms. The United States also suspended some of its sanctions against Bekirus in 
response to tlie release of political prisoners in 2008, but the U.S. sanctions regime remained 
in place along with substantial constraints on both sides’ diplomatic missions.'^ 

From Brussels, the message in 2010 was clear; Minsk could earn a higher level of European 
engagement, and with it a potentially lucrative path to nomialization and inclusion in 
Europe’s economic and travel space, by conducting an election that was more open and 
democratic. As a first steps toward this goal, the government enacted a revised election code, 
and invited the Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe (OSCE) to observe 
tlie vote, hoping it would be deemed sufficiently free and fair. Instead, tlie international 
obsen'er mission, in ■which I took part, found that the process lacked transparency and failed 
to live up to OSCE standards, while the post-election violence and crackdown impaired any 
residual sense that progress had been made. 

Relations between Minsk and Moscow^ have also been in flux. Lukasheiika’s ties wnth Russian 
president Boris Yeltsin in the 1990s resulted in energy" and other bilateral trade terms 
extremely favorable to Aliiisk, plus creation of the nominal Russia-Belarus union state, of 
which, it was minored, Lukashenka. hoped to become president. But wnth Vladimir Putin’s 
arrival in the Kremlin in 201)0, Russia l)ccame far less willing to subsidize the ^imbitions of its 
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sm;4llcr neighbor, '.md the past decade has witnessed a general downturn in relations, 
exacerbated by bitter energy price wars between the two countries. 

The Kremlin has expressed repeated annoyance with Lukashenka tor obstructing its agenda 
in the post-Soviet space: retusing to recognize the separatist territones ot South Ossetia and 
Abkhazia, providing safe haven to ousted Kyrgyz strongmiin Kurmanbek Bakiy^cv, and 
conspiring to reverse the flow of Ukraine’s Odessa-Brody pipeline. Taikashenka has sought 
to enhance his freedom of action by courting Chinese investment and signing agreements to 
buy Venezuelan oil, but ncitlacr can replace low-cost Russian energy* supplies and duty-free 
access to the Russian market. Rvenwith these subsidies, Minsk will likely be forced to cut 
social benefits — provoking domestic backlash — ^and privatize state enterprises, an 
opportunity that Kremlin-backed Russian oligarchs wdll be well positioned to exploit. 

In the mn-up to the December election, a series of anti-Lukashenka programs ran on 
Russian state-controlled television, which has a large market share in Belarus, and the 
Kremlin gave hicit backing to several opposition candidates. A few days before the vote, 
how-'ever, Moscow and Minsk struck a frainew-ork agreement on gas pricing, signaling 
Moscow’s apparent acceptance of a 1 .ukashenka victon^. After the election, the two 
governments agreed to a new deal on Russian oil exports, where Belarus will buy at a 
premium of |46 per ton and Russia will provide a subsidy of over |4 billion.’ In addition, 
despite opposition from neighboring Lithuania and from domestic activists citing the 
ongoing crisis in Japan and the upcoming twenty-fifth anniversary of the Cheniobyl disaster, 
Putin and 1 .ukashenka. signed a. deal in March providing a nearly $1 0 billion Russian loan to 
pay for construction of a new Russian-designed nuclear reactor for Belarus.® 

Mthough Belarus has profited in the short term from the renewal of exclusive economic ties 
with Moscow, Lukashenka is unlikely to give much long term trust or confidence to his 
relationship with Russian leaders who have tried to undermine and defeat him in the recent 
past. He also recognizes that with the benefits of Russian subsidies comes dangerous 
dependence on Russia, and Belarus will remain vulnerable to a future decision by Russia to 
raise the oil price or turn off the gas spigot, as it has done to L'kraine. Moscow’s support for 
alternative routes to export Eurasian gas to Western Euirope, such as Nord Stream, 
underscores tliis possibility. At tlie same time, Lukashenka’s leverage with Moscow is limited 
as long as relations with the West remain frozen, and ils long as he remains vulnerable to 
domestic political unrest. 

Lukashenka may^ have managed to hold onto power through y’’ct -another election, but 
Belarus’ current predicament is unstable for at least three reasons. First, Lukashenka faces a 
genuine groundswell of public frustration and anger following the botched elections, and has 
acknowledged the need to find ways to reach his opposition’s “minds and hearts, because 
otherwise it is impossible to unite the society, save the countty and solve the problem 
confronting us.” Second, the Belarusian economic model is unsustainable without severe 
cuts to government spending; continued external subsidies, whether from Russia or the 
West; or wholesale privatization of state assets. Finally, Lukashenka’s cardinal goal to 
maintain power and freedom ot action is jeopardized by his current isolation from the West 
and dependence on Russia. With domestic political and economic constraints bearing down, 
pressures are mounting on Lukashenka to take measures to restore engagement with the 
West, it only to enhance his bargaining power wdtli Moscowo 
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What to Do 

U.S. and European policy toward Belarus must take into account both values and interests, 
including the fates ot those still detained, the broader welfare ot the people of Belarus, and 
relations with the authorities in Minsk and other governments in the region. Any policy 
response to the current crisis in Belams must also recognize the importance of ensuring not 
only a reversal of the recent repression, but also moves by Belams toward greater stability, 
prosperity and freedom which can be enjoyed by all of its citizens in the long term. 

After the crackdown, Western governments and societies feel understandably compelled to 
adopt a strong moral stance, severing public engagement with Minsk, withdrawing all 
previously offered incentives, and imposing new penalties. Yet an approach centered solely 
on coercion and punishment is less likely to help the people of Belams, who will suffer most 
from sanctions and isolation, but presently lack the leadership, organization, or resolve to 
confront their iron-fisted government and force change. A policy response that balances 
ttirgcted punishment for those responsible for the abuses with sustained engagement with 
tlie Belarusian people and clear positive incentives for die authorities to change course is still 
the best option for the West to influence events in Belams. 

Any reversal of recently enhanced sanctions should be expressly tied to the government’s 
undoing the immediate consequences of the post-election crackdown, by releasing the 
remaining political prisoners, stopping politically motivated prosecutions, and ending 
harassment of opposition leaders, civil society groups, and the independent media. 
Additionally, Minsk should be dearly told that it must permit die OSCE mission to return 
and resume operations with a mandate to investigate die violence linked to die elections, in 
which if must have the full cooperation of the Belarusian authorities. If the government is 
willing to take tliese steps, the U.S. iind Europe should be prepared to “zero the score” and 
permit a. return to the positive path that both sides were on prior to the election. Until such 
time, however, there should be no ftirrher engagement with the leadership and no additional 
incentives offered. 

In the course of tightening constraints on Lukashenka and others responsible for the recent 
repressions, it is nonetheless important to recognize recent examples of progress and 
emphasize that renewed positive engagement will be possible if Belf.irus complies with the 
terms above. Last December, for example, Secretary of State Hillary Clinton and Belarusian 
foreign Minister Sergei Martymov memorialized a commitment by Belarus to eliminate all of 
its remaining Highly Enriched Unmium (HEU) prior to the 2012 Nuclear Security Summit 
in Seoul, South Korea.'*’ In exchange for tliis pledge, the U.S. had previously suggested that 
Belarus could be invited to participate in the summit This invitation should be renewed, but 
only if and when Lukashenka reverses the post-election repressions. 

Belarus’ continuing record of business and economic reforms also desen'cs recognition '.md 
encouragement. Some reforms have been undertaken in compliance with tlie tenns of more 
than $3 billion in IMF and World Bank loans since 2009, including currency liberalization, 
banking sector reform, and reducing the burden of taxation and regulation on pnvate 
businesses." The President himself announced a new reform package to relax the regulaton^ 
climate for doing business at the end of December, ■while the post-election repressions were 
111 full swing.^" These reforms should make Belarus a more attractive market for tlie Western 
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investment it seeks, and the prospect of that investment ean empower pragmatic, reform- 
tninded Figures within the current government, like newly appointed Prime Minister Mikhail 
Miasnikovich, and National Bmk Chairman Petr Prokopovich. However, further economic 
engagement from the West will be counterproductive unless and until the consequences of 
the post-election crackdown are reversed. 

To prevent this necessarily harsh posture toward the Belamsian governinent from imposing 
dc facto isolation on the people of Belams, W'^estern governments must sustain and enhance 
their efforts to engage with ordinary citi2cns. Poland’s approach, which includes elimination 
of entr}' visa tees tor Belarusians crossing into Poland, doubling ot aid tor independent 
media and civil societ\% and opening Polish universities to Belarusian students, is a step in 
the right direction. Complementary measures from other goveniments in the region and 
from the West more broadly can help sustain the possibility of greater reengagement with 
Belarus in the future. 

Engagement with the people of Belarus should be broad, deep, and long term in nature. The 
goal must be to develop tire skills atid capacity among Belarusians to take responsibility for 
their own political future, and Westerners should seek to catalyse political change that is not 
yet ripe domestically. As a friend involved in civil society work in Belarus told me, “the real 
long tenn challenge in Belarus is social and political change, not regime change, fhe former 
gives us Poland, the latter gives us Ukraine.” 

The weakness of the opposition is not only that it is not well known throughout Belarus — 
indeed some leaders arc better known in Brussels and Washington tlaaii in Minsk — but tlrat 
many of the most outspoken among them are solely focused on ending the Lukashenka 
regime and not on the many other challenges facing citizens. As long as Lukashenka enjoys 
substantial domestic popularity, this is obviously a self-defeating strategy. Moreover, without 
a. concrete program of policy change for improving people’s lives, focused on economic 
reform and growth, average Belarusians will see the democratic opposition and its cdl for 
free elections as offering only the type of chaos and disorder from which Lukashenka has 
‘'protected” Belarus for the past decade. 

Opposition political groups, whetlier based inside or outside Belarus, will continue to enjoy 
attention and support from Western governments, as indeed they should. But the U.S. i.ind 
European goveniments should also invest directly in Belarusian civil society, by empowering 
aid contractors to make small- and medium-sized grants to grassroots organizations, 
especially those working outside of Minsk, and especially those with non-political missions. 
This should include groups working to treat social problems like drug and alcohol abuse and 
domestic violence, watchdog groups that track implementation of reform laws and monitor 
corruption, and network-building NGOs, to name just a few examples. W'estern aid should 
also be devoted to building capacity and skills for individuals and organizations, with a 
special focus on making better use of internet and social networking tools, communications 
skills, basic advocacy, and opportunities for young people to become more engaged in tlieir 
communities. 

Above all, Belarusian citizens will benefit from continued and expanded access to 
information from independent domestic and international media. Although most print, 
television and radio is state-controlled, the internet has been largely unrestricted and some 
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Bclamsrans have access to satellite T\^ and foreign radio broadcasts. More tinancial and 
technical support is needed to ensure that journalists working in Belarus can file stones that 
reach audiences in Belarus and the region, whether online or by broadcast media. Belarusian 
media are hobbled not only by technological and resource limitations, but lack of sutficient 
training and experience to play the despemtely needed role of a domestic watchdog and 
window into world affairs. Therefore, programs that offer education, exchanges, and 
professional training directly to journalists working in 15elanis should certainly be a priont}’ 
of Western assistance. 

To make civil society assistance most effective, we must recall that a Functional civil society 
is an inherent good. We should avoid thinking about or charactenzing it as a wedge to bring 
about regime change. Such a change, if it is to benefit the people of Belarus, depends on a. 
ripening of conditions domestically in vrhich Western assistance cannot be the primary 
driver. Moreover, a regime change driven assistance strategy will feed into fears among many 
in Belarus and the region that Western governments seek to Foment “colored revolutions,” 
with little regitrd for the welfare of the people, and will cerGiinly alienate both other 
governments in the region, and tliose more moderate, pragmatic Belarusian elites who can 
most effectively apply pressure for gradual refonn. 

In the near term, we must remain firm and uncompromising in the demand for 1 aikashenka 
to release the political prisoners and stop the repression. In the best-case scenario, he could 
begin to do so several months from now, in die run up to parliamentary elections currently 
scheduled for 2012. The Belanisian goveniment claims it intends to invite international 
observers, including the OSCE, to monitor tlicse clcctions.‘^ It is likely that over tlic coming 
year, as tlie Russian government faces pressures tied to its own parliamentary and 
presidential elections, Lukashenkawill seek to reopen the path to engagement with the West, 
hoping to restore his leverage and regain the upper hand in his relations with tlie ICremlin. 
The best mechanism to prevent another blatantly undemocratic electoral process in Belarus 
is to invest now in strengthening the independence of the Belarus Electoral Commission and 
its regional bodies, and in training independent domestic election obsen'ers, who lacked the 
quantitative or qualitative capacity to effectively report on the 2010 vote. 

Thus far, tlie U.S. and the European Union have done an admirable job of coordinating 
sanctions and public statements. Belarus’ closest European neighbors, Poland and Eithuania, 
have also coordinated their policy responses, and worked to keep tlie issue high on tlie 
European agenda. Now there is a unique opportunity, thanks to the U.S. -Russia “reset” of 
the past two y^c'.irs and warming EU-Russia tics, to explore whether we can enhance 
coordination among Moscow, Brussels, and Washington, rather tlian allowing Lukashenka 
alone to detine the terms of Bel'.irus’ engagement ■with Evist and West. Russia and the West 
have ditferent interests witli respect to Belarus, but there can be some areas of agreement. 
After all, Russian citizens have been arrested and put on trial in connection with the post- 
election protest, Lukashenka is no friend to the Krcmlm, and the subsidies he continues to 
extract from Russia represent a financial burden tiiat is increasingly ditficult for Moscow to 
justify- in the current economic climate. 

It lAikashenka seeks to escape his present political and economic lailnerability in the long 
term, he must be persuaded to abandon the expectation that he can bargain between Russia 
and tlie West to keep Belaais as an unreformed buffer between the two. Until election night 
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last year, relations with the West were on the mend. Now, there is a deep deticit ot trust 
between Minsk on the one hand, and Brussels and W^ashington on the other. 

Securing a future for the Belarusian people in which they enjoy secunty and prosperity, with 
close economic, political, and cultural ties to partners throughout the Furo-Atlantic region is 
not an easy’ proposition. There is no simple policy prescription by which the United States, 
Rurope, or Russia can change the nature of the 15elarusian regime without exacting paintul 
costs for themselves and the people of Belams. But there are some urgently’ needed steps, in 
the short, middle, and long term that can help to make positive change more likely. It is in 
our own national interest to pursue these steps with an abiding sensitivip^ to the welfare and 
best interests of the people of Belarus. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you very much, Mr. Rojansky, for your testi- 
mony and for being a part of reform for so long there and else- 
where. I just have a few questions. 

I would like to ask, are we coordinating our democracy assistance 
well enough with the European Union? How is USAID getting it 
wrong, or is it getting it right with regards to that assistance? 

And with regard to the additional sanctions. Secretary Kramer, 
that you mentioned, do you believe that is something that is seri- 
ously being contemplated or have we done enough and closed the 
door and we are now looking somewhere else and waiting to see if 
those sanctions already articulated are going to have any kind of 
bite? 

Mr. Kramer. Mr. Chairman, I think on the coordination issue, 
there was a donors’ conference that the Poles hosted in Warsaw in 
early February that was a good opportunity for the Americans and 
Europeans to compare notes to coordinate, avoid duplication, and 
make sure that there is sufficient coverage. 

My impression is that there is good coordination between Euro- 
peans and the United States on these issues. The assistance people 
at the State Department are in constant contact with their Euro- 
pean colleagues. I don’t really have any criticism of the coordina- 
tion when it comes to assistance programs. 

On USAID’s point, USAID, with the operations for Belarus that 
are run out of Embassy Kiev, has been resistant to go ahead with 
material support for opposition. They feel that that is unwarranted, 
that it is playing favorites with certain individuals, and they sim- 
ply feel it is not something the United States should be doing. We 
have to be clear here, which is that we are not talking about a level 
playing field. We are talking about a playing field that is grossly 
tilted in favor of Aleksandr Lukashenka. 

What we are trying to do in pushing forward on this is to suggest 
that they need as much support as they can possibly get. They are 
not going to get it inside Belarus. They need help with training and 
with equipment and other things to at least give them a uniform 
to play in the game. We are not even talking about fair competi- 
tion. 

And so my hope is that USAID would go along with this and rec- 
ognize that such assistance is in fact important to go through. And 
it is not really for my organization. It is for organizations that do 
this work for a living that are very good at it, such as IRI and NDI. 

On the issue of sanctions, I speak from the experience of working 
with the Europeans very closely on this in 2006 and 2007. We in 
the U.S. and Europe went forward with the visa ban and asset 
freeze. When it came to sanctions against state-owned enterprises, 
we did that unilaterally. The Europeans did not go along with it. 

But it is critical to remember when that sanction was imposed 
against Belneftekhim in November, 2007, within 2 months of that 
sanction a representative of Lukashenka came to the U.S. Embassy 
in Minsk and asked what the United States — not what Europe 
would do, what the United States would do — if they started releas- 
ing the political prisoners. And we explained we would ease the 
sanctions on Belneftekhim. We found their vulnerability with that 
sanction against state-owned enterprises. It took us too long, but 
we finally found it. 
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And what we need to do now is recognize that a visa ban and 
asset freeze are nice to do, and they are important. I don’t mean 
to minimize them. But they are nowhere near sufficient if we want 
to effect a change in the status of the political prisoners. 

But by these sanctions I don’t want to imply that we are going 
to bring democracy to Belarus. That won’t happen as long as Alek- 
sandr Lukashenka sits in the President’s chair in Minsk. But it 
will at least mitigate the deteriorating situation on the ground and 
the terrible plight that people like Andrei Sannikov Alexander 
Lebedko and Vladimir Neklyayev and others have experienced, 
people who are being tortured on a daily basis, the Belarus Free 
Theater people, who barely escaped with their lives. 

This is a leader who disappeared four critics and opposition fig- 
ures in 1999 and 2000. This is not new behavior. This is typical 
Lukashenka behavior, and we have to understand that democracy, 
and democratic reform are not going come to the country as long 
as he is there. So regime behavior won’t change, and I think we 
really do have to start talking about some form or another of re- 
gime change. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Rojansky. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, first, that I am in 
full agreement with Mr. Kramer as far as it concerns reversing the 
abuses that have taken place, getting the folks out of jail, providing 
the assistance to make sure that they have legal defense. I think 
the OSCE mission has to go back, and I think it has to have the 
capacity to have an investigation. Those are the minimum steps. 

I think in terms of what comes next when we look at the bigger 
picture, I have a slightly different view. Regarding democracy as- 
sistance and coordination, I think the dialogue has been there. 
What is missing I think is an understanding of what role Western 
assistance for democracy and opposition figures has played thus 
far. 

I agree that there certainly are cases in which very targeted pu- 
nitive steps can get people who have already been put in prison out 
of prison. But as to whether democracy assistance from the West 
can create an opposition, a political opposition which is truly capa- 
ble of taking on the mantle of governance, of democratic effective 
governance in Belarus in place of Lukashenka — ^because I am truly 
of the opinion that Lukashenka will not last in Belarus. But when 
that change comes, the question is will we have prepared the 
ground for a democratic opposition or democratic forces to truly 
take leadership in Belarus? And I think that is where our assist- 
ance has been uncoordinated and it has been ineffective. 

I will give you just a couple of examples of I think how that has 
taken place. One is that it is a mistake for us to anoint opposition 
leaders. We should not be in search of the next Vaclav Havel in 
Belarus, because I think we will only be hurting that person and 
those closest to that person. In a sense, we create a mutually dam- 
aging symbiosis, particularly I think when we take these people in 
in the West and we raise them up, we give them publicity. They 
don’t appear to be of the people and understood by the people and 
understanding the people in Belarus. 
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I will tell you from my personal experience people didn’t know 
who most of those candidates on that list of 10 candidates were. 
They knew who Lukashenka was. He’s a nationally known figure. 

I don’t think we can know with certainty what the real percent- 
ages were in that vote, because it wasn’t a real vote. It was rigged. 
But I would posit he is the one figure who has national name rec- 
ognition. 

I think what we can do is we can help to build conditions where 
there is more communication and more access to information. 
These are kind of basic building blocks of democracy, as opposed 
to doing the type of sophisticated political party training and cam- 
paigning that can be helpful in other contexts but, in my view, not 
so much in Belarus. I think that addresses as well the question 
about the USAID policies and providing material support to opposi- 
tion. 

With respect to additional sanctions, my feeling here is we have 
sanctions in place now that send a very strong message. And those 
sanctions have been reinstated, and they have been strengthened 
from the United States’ part. From Europe’s part, one of the rea- 
sons that Europe has influence on Belarus — and I think we have 
seen the limitations, with all due respect, to those achievements 
that the last administration had. I think we have seen the limita- 
tions of the effectiveness of American leverage, quite simply be- 
cause we have very little relationship left with Belarus to exercise 
leverage on. The Europeans have a much, much larger relationship 
diplomatically, economically, and in every other way. 

I think it is sort of like the wedding ring problem, which is to 
say, if you have worn a wedding ring all your life and you’ve been 
faithful, if you take it off it sends a bad message. But if you haven’t 
worn a wedding ring and nonetheless you have been faithful, you 
don’t need to put that ring on in order to show your moral position. 

And I think the Europeans have made their position very clear 
through their statements. I don’t think at this point that they need 
to ratchet up broad sanctions. They need to have targeted punish- 
ments, and they have done that with the visa ban list. 

The last comment I’ll make, sir, is just, as I said, I think in the 
long term the disappearance of Lukashenka from the scene is going 
to happen; and the evidence for that is the instability and vulner- 
ability and isolation that he faces right now. Over 50 percent of the 
GDP now is made up by foreign debt. He cannot sustain that situa- 
tion. Around 15 percent of his annual budget is in deficit. He can- 
not sustain that situation. The Belarusian people are withdrawing 
their assets and transitioning them into foreign hard currency and 
sticking it under the mattress. 

This guy is going to go. And this is why I say it is in the interest 
of Moscow, of Brussels, of Washington, of the entire world commu- 
nity to ensure that that situation doesn’t lead to instability and vio- 
lence and bloodshed in the heart of Europe; and I think that is 
where we need to have a unified front and more coordination. 

Mr. Smith. To follow up on the state-owned enterprises and 
whether or not the EU ought to take a stronger sanctions approach 
toward them, do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rojansky. I would only agree to the extent that assets can 
be specifically traced to individuals who are tied — and I would say. 
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for example, the visa ban list is an example of some of the individ- 
uals who are responsible for the abuses on December 19th and 
afterwards. But I would not do blanket cutting off of the economic 
relationship with Belarus because I think the EU — and we can’t 
dictate their policy, but I think the EU will lose their ability to im- 
plement effective policy in a few years down the road. 

Mr. Kramer. Mr. Chairman, if I can, I absolutely think the EU 
needs to take these steps. I think each day that passes people in 
jail will suffer, possibly lose their lives. The EU does have more 
room to maneuver than the United States does. We don’t have 
many more bullets in our revolver left. The EU has many. Belarus 
is quite dependent on trade with the EU, and the EU needs to use 
that as a point of leverage to exercise change in Lukashenka’s be- 
havior. 

We should also, I would say, listen to people like Iryna 
Bogdanova, who is the sister of Andrei Sannikov; Natalia Kalyada, 
who is one of the directors of the Belarus Free Theater; of Irina 
Krasovskaya, who is the widow of one of the disappeared; Eva 
Neklyayeva, the daughter of Vladimir Neklyayeva. All of these peo- 
ple are in support of sanctions against state-owned enterprises. 

So the concern that some people have that this would have an 
adverse effect on the population, these people don’t see that argu- 
ment. They also don’t buy the argument that these steps would 
push Belarus and Lukashenka toward Russia. If that is all 
Lukashenka can do, I think his days are in fact numbered. Because 
the elite around him don’t want to be puppets of the Russian Gov- 
ernment and Belarus; the population does not want to be subser- 
vient to the Russian people. 

So I think this step is vitally important. I am disturbed by the 
divisions within the European Union over this issue. They need to 
show resolve, and they need to do it as soon as possible to end the 
suffering of people who are in jail. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. If I could, to Mr. Rojansky, why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea? I mean, sanctions can be imposed. They can be unimposed al- 
most as quickly as they are imposed, although there is probably a 
turnaround time to get it up and running in terms of the facilita- 
tion of that trade to that company. 

But it seems to me that we do need a tourniquet when we are 
on the eve of, rather than at the end of, a number of show trials 
that will see increasingly harsher penalties, I would think, being 
imposed on the dissidents and people like Lebedko. 

Why wouldn’t we want to really strongly admonish our European 
friends, to say enough is enough, put that tourniquet on? Because 
Lukashenka, in my opinion, feels that the world is so diverted from 
Belarus and from Minsk, Japan, all the occurrences in the Middle 
Eastern countries, all the chaos in the Sudan. And we do know 
that one of the arms suppliers to Sudan happens to be — to Khar- 
toum, that is — happens to be Belarus. So they are fomenters of po- 
tentially truly destabilizing actions — hopefully, not a resumption of 
hostilities in southern Sudan. Big, key dates obviously are coming 
up, July 9th being the biggest in Sudan. 

So why wouldn’t you want to do that, if you could further ex- 
plain. 
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Mr. Rojansky. Absolutely, sir. 

My objection would not be to very targeted and what you de- 
scribed as easy-to-switch-on and easy-to-switch-off measures. To 
the extent that we are dealing with those, that they are targeted 
at individuals who we know are criminally responsible for behavior 
since the 19th, I think that makes a lot of sense. 

What I am concerned about are blanket sanctions that do harm 
the people of Belarus. I think there is no question about that. They 
are in a very precarious situation today. People had savings prior 
to 2 years ago. Today, they do not have savings anymore. They 
have hard currency shoved under the mattress, and they are in a 
dangerous position. So we have to be careful not to worsen that sit- 
uation. 

We also don’t want to cut off our own access to being able to 
build some of the long-term building blocks of democracy that I was 
talking about. Because we don’t want to see a scenario of poten- 
tially violent change, or even nonviolent change but which results 
in no real change in the system. It is entirely possible that you get 
rid of the individual personality of Aleksandr Lukashenka and you 
have another similar system in place with another so-called strong 
man. 

And then I guess my bigger concern about the leverage of sanc- 
tions logic is, if you look at recent history, there was a long period 
in which we used sanctions and I think we made some progress, 
but we imposed very, very harsh sanctions; and we didn’t achieve 
the big picture goal. And the progress that we made — ^you asked 
what about reversing sanctions and turning them off. Well, the 
progress was turned off, too. So I think it is a two-way street. 

And if you look at the legacy of sanctions, for example, against 
Cuba, we did everything that we can; and now we don’t have lever- 
age left. And I am concerned that we end up with a situation where 
Belarus is Cuba and we and Europe have no leverage left and then 
we will wish that we had coordinated with Moscow, quite frankly, 
earlier than we did, because they will be the only ones with any 
leverage. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Kramer. 

Mr. Kramer. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to Matt, let’s 
look at what worked. We imposed a visa ban and asset freeze in 
the summer of 2006 after the fraudulent election in 2006 against 
Lukashenka. That didn’t work. It took the sanction against 
Belneftekhim in November 2007, which 2 months later brought the 
regime to the U.S. Embassy to say how do we get you to ease off 
on these sanctions? That is the kind of sanction that is going to 
free the political prisoners; there is a proven track record. 

When I was in the State Department there was intelligence to 
back up this claim, and it seems to me that is the step that we 
need right now. A visa ban and asset freeze aren’t irrelevant, but 
they are not going to get the job done. Lukashenka was antici- 
pating this. What he was worried about before the EU took its deci- 
sion on January 31st was that there would be sanctions against 
state-owned enterprises and that is why he freed two political pris- 
oners on the eve of that decision. 
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On people losing their savings, that wasn’t due to sanctions. That 
is due to the ridiculous economic policies of Lukashenka and his 
government. 

On engagement, let’s remember that after sanctions were sus- 
pended by the EU in October 2008 — ^bad timing because it was 1 
month after a bad parliamentary election in September 2008 — Oc- 
tober 2008 there was a full-throttle engagement effort, including of- 
fers of $3.5 billion by European foreign ministers that if the elec- 
tions passed the free and fair test the EU would help Belarus. 

And what did Lukashenka do? On December 19th, he gave those 
who support engagement two middle fingers. That is what he 
thinks of engagement. So I think engagement has been tried. En- 
gagement was the policy during this whole period leading up to 
when people have been losing their savings. It isn’t because of 
sanctions. It is because of his leadership. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Let me just ask you a few final questions. 

First, with regards to the United Nations’ response, to the best 
of your knowledge, has Ban Ki-moon said anything? I know that 
on March 14th, 45 U.N. states presented a statement on Belarus 
at the session of the Human Rights Council. The statement ex- 
pressed deep concerns on human rights. Belarus responded by de- 
nying dialogue and making counteraccusations. 

But I am wondering, the Human Rights Council has been, unfor- 
tunately, a great disappointment following up to the egregiously 
flawed Human Rights Commission. But, that said, we are a mem- 
ber — the United States is a member, and many European countries 
also have delegations there. And I am wondering about an official 
investigation, tabling of a resolution that would very clearly and co- 
gently single out Lukashenka and his henchmen for the harm they 
are doing every day. 

I am very worried about the loss of life as well as what the cru- 
elty of torture does to a person’s mind as well as body, PTSD. I 
have written four laws called the Torture Victims Relief Acts, and 
from my contacts with former victims of torture those scars are ab- 
solutely lifelong. Although some of the influences or consequences 
can be mitigated, they carry those scars. And I am so concerned, 
as I know both of you are, about the scars that are being inflicted 
as we meet at this hearing today. Especially with long, long sen- 
tences likely to be meted out in these show trials. 

So I am wondering if the U.N. can be — I asked our previous wit- 
ness, Secretary Russell, if he would raise the issue of the Conven- 
tion Against Torture and degrading and cruel treatment. They are 
signatories. “They” being the Belarusians. Why aren’t the panel of 
experts and the mechanisms being invoked there? Because cer- 
tainly, at a minimum, cruel and degrading treatment is being im- 
posed and I do believe torture as well. I was just wondering, why 
is the U.N. seemingly silent on this? 

Mr. Kramer. To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, I am 
not aware of any statement from the Secretary General. I would be 
happy to stand corrected, but I don’t believe he has. 

On the Human Rights Commission, I agree there should be every 
effort made to bring attention to the situation in Belarus. Of 
course, Russia is a member of the Human Rights Council and is 
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likely to block any resolutions or efforts to launch a special inves- 
tigation on torture or any other allegations against Belarus 
through that mechanism. 

Freedom House has efforts, and has outreach to different delega- 
tions in the Human Rights Council, and we will be happy to pursue 
those relationships we have and strongly urge this be taken up 
with the Human Rights Council. 

Mr. Rojansky. Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize very clearly 
that I am not proposing engagement as a solution here. For that 
reason, I actually think that investigation and putting on the 
record the crimes of the Lukashenka regime, of Lukashenka per- 
sonally and his associates, makes perfect sense; and the Human 
Rights Commission is exactly the right venue. I would recommend, 
also. Council of Europe, European Court of Human Rights, OSCE; 
and indeed I think this would be a case in which the ICC’s 
complementarity doctrine could be applied. 

I think that the challenge, quite frankly, in practice with any of 
these things — which, again, is analogous to my concern about blan- 
ket sanctions and highly punitive measures, is what if they don’t 
work. If we cannot go in and arrest Aleksandr Lukashenka, then 
all we have done is create a public record. And I think that is im- 
portant, but I do think we have to think about the long term and 
things we can do that will make a difference. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Just on that, we are looking to mark up H.R. 515 very shortly. 
Any text ideas that you might have, we would greatly appreciate 
it. 

We do have an amendment in the nature of a substitute that has 
some refinements already, including calling on the International 
Ice Hockey Federation to suspend its plan to hold the 2014 Inter- 
national Hockey Championship in Minsk until the Government of 
Belarus releases all political prisoners. And it seems to me that 
that is an absolute bare minimum. 

I find it appalling, in a parallel way, that the Olympics occurred 
in China, despite the massive crackdown on dissidents. I remember 
I met Wei Jingsheng, the father of the Democracy Wall Movement 
in the early ’90s in Beijing. He was let out in order to get Olympics 
2000, which the Chinese Government did not get. And then they 
rearrested him and brought him close to death. And on a humani- 
tarian only basis they allowed him to leave. 

But those kinds of tools, and you gentlemen have recommended 
them, I think they are excellent ideas. Secretary Kramer, you fo- 
cused on that. I think it is a great idea. But any ideas you might 
have for how we can beef up our response to Lukashenka so that 
we don’t miss any opportunity to engage and to hold him to ac- 
count through sanctions and other ways. 

Is there anything else either of you would like to conclude with? 
And I thank you again for your extraordinary patience but also, 
more importantly, for your very wise counsel. 

Mr. Kramer. Mr. Chairman, thank you and thanks for coming 
back after the vote. I know it is a Friday afternoon, and so your 
patience with us is also very much appreciated. 

On the legislation, and I think this is already in there, but I 
would strongly urge that attention also be focused on the IMF so 
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that international financial institution support not go forward. The 
U.S. should use its weight in the IMF to block any possible assist- 
ance and should strongly — in fact, including through the EBRD, in 
which we have a large share as well. We should exercise our influ- 
ence in these international institutions to make sure that 
Lukashenka is not propped up. There is an aspect where I think 
the worse a situation is the weaker his grip on power becomes. 

I don’t quite share the same concerns that the situation could 
spiral out of control. Having just been in Egypt last week, when I 
was there also in mid-December, it is a night-and-day change. 
There are still many challenges in Egypt, a lot could go wrong in 
Egypt, but there is really for the first time in decades hope and op- 
timism in large part because Hosni Mubarak is no longer in power. 
The same is true in Belarus. As long as Mubarak was in power in 
Egypt, democracy and freedom and human rights were not possible 
in Egypt. As long as Aleksandr Lukashenka is in Belarus, the same 
thing is true in that country as well. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Rojansky. Thank you again for the opportunity, sir. 

I think in this case there is much less disagreement than there 
appears to be. I think we are of the same mind. No question that 
Lukashenka requires targeted punishment to get him to reverse 
the most recent abuses. 

I think in the bigger picture the one thing that I would love to 
see in the legislation, if it is not there already, and I’ll be sure to 
check this, is that we take advantage of a very new relationship 
that we have created with Moscow. Because I think at the end of 
the day — and here I would not argue that we are pushing 
Lukashenka toward Moscow, and if that is the problem, quite the 
opposite, that there is great power and influence in the hands of 
the Kremlin and that I think the Kremlin may be prepared or more 
prepared to use that. Because, if you think about it, our interests 
in avoiding a scenario in Belarus in which there is instability and 
chaos or there is a change which leads to damage in Russia’s inter- 
est and the United States’ interests I think are very much shared. 

So I think this is a case where we can have more of a united 
international front than we have had in the past, and that may in 
fact change this history that I’m concerned about where steps have 
been taken but that they haven’t led to the change that we are 
looking for. So I would like to see that. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you for that counsel. 

And, just to conclude, this is the first in a series of hearings on 
Belarus. This will not be the last. We hope to go to markup soon 
in subcommittee, then bring it to the full committee, then to the 
floor. 

And I do believe the legislation — not just the debate itself — will 
also bring attention to Belarus. There are a number of members 
who knew what happened in December, but who are not sure 
where it went. It kind of fell off the front page and page 3 and ev- 
erywhere else in our news media. That has to change, and I think 
we are going to try to bring much more light and scrutiny to it and 
press immediately for the release of all the political prisoners and 
the end of their unjust incarceration and mistreatment. 
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And, again, you, both gentlemen, have provided enormous in- 
sights and the subcommittees are deeply grateful for that. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittees were adjourned.] 
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TIME SCHEDULED TO RECONVENE 
TIME ADJOURNED 4:30p.m. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF 
THE HONORABLE RUSS CARNAHAN (MO-03) 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, GLOBAL HEALTH, AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPE AND EURASIA 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Hearing on 

The Government of Belarus: Crushing Human Rights at Home? 

Friday, April 1, 2011, 1:30 P.M. 

I would like to thankthe Chairs and Ranking Members of the Africa and Europe Subcommittees 
for holding this joint hearing on the situation in Belarus. I hope that we shed light today on the 
most effective approaches for the United States and the international community to exert 
pressure on the Belarusian government to affect positive changes for its people, who have for 
too long lived under the tight grip of an oppressive, authoritarian regime. 

President Lukashenko has ruled Belarus under rigid control since the mid-nineties, 
demonstrating a perpetual record of brutal crackdowns on civil society, press freedoms, and 
political opposition. In the wake of last December's Presidential elections, which 
overwhelmingly failed to meet international standards forfree and fair elections, Lukashenko's 
authorities violently abused and detained hundreds of peaceful protestors, as well as 
opposition candidates and independent media. 

In response to the fraudulent elections and the repression that followed, the U.S. has 
responded with sanctions, asset freezes, and travel bans on the regime and its collaborators, 
sending a clear message to the Belarusian government that blatant disregard for human rights 
and basic freedoms would not go without consequence. The Administration has additionally 
said it would increase its democracy assistance by 30% to expand support for civil society 
groups, independent media, and cultural exchanges. I look forward to hearing about the status 
of implementation of these enhanced programs. 

Importantly, the U.S. has also engaged with the European Union to help influence their 
adoption of similar sanctions measures against the Lukashenko regime. I believe that a 
coordinated response between the U.S. and the EU is highly important, and I would like to hear 
more today about how this collaboration may be strengthened, as well as further options for 
the U.S. to leverage multilateral support. 

In closing, I'd like to thank the panelists for their testimonies and presence here today. 1 hope 
that your answers and opinions will further our understanding of the most viable options for 
U.S. policy towards Belarus. 
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Material submitted for the record by the Honorable Donald M. Payne, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of New Jersey 
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Summary 

During AliaksandrLukashenka’s i6 years as president of Belarus, the government has 
continuously tightened control over civil society, alienating its European neighbors and 
other foreign actors in the process. The recent briefthaw in Belarus's foreign relations had 
led some activists inside Belarus, as well as policy makers outside the country, to hope this 
grip would slacken. But such expectations were dashed on December 19, 2010— the night of 
Belarus’s presidential election. 

As many as 30,000 people took to the streets of the capital Minsk that evening to peacefully 
protest what they feared would be yet another stolen election. When Lukashenka's landslide 
victory was declared, a few dozen masked people started breaking windows in the main 
government building, which overlooks Independence Square. Police and security forces 
moved in and beat everyone within reach-most of them peaceful protesters— kicking those 
who fell, and chasing and grabbing people, including bystanders, in adjacent streets. 

After more than a decade of stifled civic freedoms, Belarusian civil society activists and 
independent media face new government harassment and threats in the wake of the post- 
election protest. This report, based on research conducted in Minsk In February 2011, 
documents the human rights violations that have occurred since the election— including 
abuse of detainees, trials behind closed doors, and raids on human rights organizations— 
which have led to a serious deterioration in the already poor state of human rights in Belarus. 

On Decemberi9 and in the days that followed, police arrested hundreds of people and 
physically abused most ofthose they arrested by punching, pushing, kicking, and hitting 
them with batons. During the next two weeks, administrative courts sentenced at least 725 
people to between 10 and 15 days “administrative detention”— or misdemeanor detention — 
for participating in an unsanctioned gathering. 

Trials took place behind closed doors, with journalists and relatives excluded, and hearings 
typically lasting between 10 and 15 minutes. In most cases, the accused had no defense 
counsel and was not allowed to call witnesses. Detainees served their sentences in 
overcrowded cells, where they were forced to sleep on the floor, share beds, or take turns 
sleeping. Many say their cells were freezing and lacked toilets, that there was no easy 
access to medical treatment, and that there were no hygiene items for women. 
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As of March 7. 2011, 38 people were charged for organizing and/or participating in riots, 
including opposition members and 5 former presidential candidates. More than 30 people 
remained In, pretrial custody at the end of February. While detainees have occasionally had 
a lawyer present during interrogations, none has been able to meet discretely or privately 
with their legal representation. Lawyers for several detainees say they were warned 
unofficially by the Ministry of Justice and other officials not to speak publicly about their 
clients’ conditions; sorne have been disbarred. 

In late December 2010, authorities raided the offices of at least three prominent human 
rights groups and seized computer equipment and documents. Since it is a criminal offense 
in Belarus to participate in the activities of a non-registered association, those who work for 
civil society groups have faced the threat of criminal prosecution for years: today they are 
acutely vulnerable. 

Police and security forces also searched the premises of four independent media outlets and 
the homes of 12 journalists and confiscated their equipment. Authorities revoked the license of 
at least one radio station. The websites of online news and nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) are the only sources of independent information due to the government's tight control 
of print and broadcast media. Now their future is at risk due to new internet regulations that 
give the government more powers to clamp down on online sources. 

Human Rights Watch urges the Belarusian government to conduct a thorough and impartial 
investigation into the use of force on December 19, 2010, and the treatment of all those 
arrested in connection with the protests. Detainees who were not engaged in acts of violence 
on December 19 should be released immediately. Belarusian authorities should ensure that 
all detainees have unimpeded and confidential access to counsel, prompt medical 
assistance, and can correspond and communicate with relatives. The government should 
stop pressuring defence lawyers so that they can conduct their work effectively, without 
harassment or reprisal. Trials relating to events of December 19 should be open to the public. 

Belarus should end ali forms of harassment of human rights defenders and ensure that the 
rights to assembly and expression are observed. In order to allow civil society groups to 
operate free from repression, Belarus should initiate legislation to repeal article 193.1 of the 
Criminal Code, which makes participation in an unregistered organization a criminal offense. 

The United Nations Human Rights Council (UNHRC) should adopt a resolution to condemn 
the abuses in Belarus and call on the Belarusian authorities to immediately address them. 
Concerned governments, including those of European Union (EU) member states and that of 
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the United States, should exert concerted and sustained pressure via the sanctions they 
have adopted against Belarus to prod authorities to address human rights abuses following 
the December 19 elections. These sanctions should not be lifted until all detainees who were 
not involved in violence have been released and the Belarusian government concretely 
demonstrates its commitment to fostering an open civil society. 


Human Rights Watch | March 
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Recommendations 

To the Government of Belarus: 

To the President: 

t> Issue a standing invitation to the special procedures of the United Nations Human 
Rights Council for country visits, and urgently allow access to the country for the 
special rapporteurs on freedom of expression, on human rights defenders, and on 
torture, who have pending requests for invitation; respond swiftly and positively to 
any further requests for access. 

• Ensure Belarus complies with all the provisions of the United Nations Declaration 
on Human Rights Defenders and end all forms of harassment of human rights 
defenders in Belarus, ensuring that civil society groups can operate unhindered 
and free from repression. 

• Initiate legislation to repeal article 193.1 of the criminal code, which Imposes 
criminal penalties for participating in unregistered organizations. 

• Repeal the requirements forwebsite operators to registerwith state authorities and 
for internet cafes to gather information on internet users. 

To the Prosecutor General: 

• Conduct a thorough and impartial investigation into the use offeree on December 19, 
2010. 

• Investigate the treatment of all those arrested in connection with the protests, 
including violations of procedural rights during summary trials, and the legality of, 
and treatment in detention; ensure law enforcement officers responsible for 
violations are held accountable and victims receive adequate compensation. 

» Ensure that ail detainees have unimpeded and confidential access to counsel. 

To the Ministry of Interior and the Committee for State Security (KGB): 

• Ensure that all those detained are offered prompt medical assistance; are able to 
correspond with and receive visits from relatives; and that all other relevant 
international and domestic legal standards are observed. 

• Release detainees arrested in connection with the events of December 19 if they are 
not accused of having directly engaged in violence. 

• The Ministry of Interior should return computerand other equipment confiscated 
from the Belarus Helsinki Committee, Viasna Human Rights Center, and other civil 
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society groups and media outlets during 2010 and 2011, and end arbitrary raids on 
civil society organizations. 

• Ensure an end to harassment of relatives of those detained, including restrictions on 
their right to travel and repeated searches of their homes and offices. 

To the Ministry of Justice: 

• Ensure that any trials of people charged with offenses connected to the December 
19 events are open to the public, and comply scrupulously with international fair 
trial standards. 

e Take steps to eliminate all pressure on defense lawyers so that they can conduct 
their work effectively, without harassment or reprisal. 

To the United Nations: 

• The Human Rights Council should adopt a resolution to condemn the abuses in 
Belarus and call on Belarusian authorities to take immediate steps to address them. 

• Relevant special procedures of the Human Rights Council, in particular the Working 
Group on Arbitrary Detention and the special rapporteur on the independence of 
judges and lawyers, should request immediate access to Belarus to Investigate 
credible allegations of abuse. 

To the OSCE: 

• Enforce the so-called “Moscow Mechanism”, which envisages human rights 
investigations in critical situations without the consent of the state in question, 
and initiate an independent international investigation Into the human rights 
violations around the December 19 elections and its aftermath, ensuring the 
outcome is made public. 

To Concerned Governments, in particular those of European Union Member 
States and that of the United States: 

« Continue to forcefully condemn human rights abuses in Belarus in the wake of the 
Decern beri9 elections and exert conceited and sustained pressure on Belarusian 
authorities to address the abuses. 

• Ensure that international observers are present at ongoing trials of Belarusian 
activists. 
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e Use the sanctions adopted against Belarus as a tool to ensure positive change in 
Belarus. The sanctions should not be lifted until: 

o All those detained in connection with the events of December 19 who were 
not involved in violence have been released and are not at further risk of 
persecution. 

o The Belarusian government ends the crackdown on civil society and shows 
commitment to fostering an open civil society by, for example, registering 
NGOs and independent media outlets, 
o The OSCE mission in Minsk is restored. 
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Shattering Hopes , ; . 

Post-Election Crackdown in Belarus 

On December 19, 2010. the prosldGntiai election in Belarus shattered hopes for democratic progress. That night, 
police beat and arrested hundreds of people protesting what they considered to be a rigged vole. 

During the next two weeks, administrative courts sentenced at least 725 people to between 10 and 15 days 
detention for participating in an unsanctioned gathering. Trials typically lasted 10 to 15 minutes and took place 
behind closed doors. Most accused had no defense counsel and could not call witnesses. Detainees scn/cd their 
sentences In overcrowded, unhygienic cells. Thirty-eight individuals were charged with organizing or participating 
in riots related to the December 19 protest- including five former presidential candidates— and could serve up to 
15 years In Jail if convicted of rioting offenses. By the beginning of March 2011 at least 30 were still held on 
remand and had been unable to meet privately with their lawyers, some of whom said they were unofficially 
warned not to talk publicly about their clients’ cases. Some lawyers have been stripped of their license fordoing 
so. 


This report, based on research conducted In Minsk in February 2011, documents the human rights violations that 
have occurred since the election. These have led to a serious deterioration in the already poor state of human 
rights in Belarus, where, after more than a decade of stifled civic freedoms, civil society faces a new wave of 
government harassment. This Includes raids on NGOs and media outlets, and new internet regulations that make 
it easier for the government to clampdown on online news sources. 

Shattering Hopes: Post-Election Crackdown in Belarus calls on Belarus’s government to immediately release 
detainees who were not engaged in acts of violence on December 19, and end ail forms of harassment of civil 
society, 



[Note: The previous article is not reprinted here in its entirety but is available in 
committee records.] 
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